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ABSTRACT 


After outlining the history and development of 
participation in urban planning, the functions 
of participation as a government organized ac- 
tivity and the role of participation in the tra- 
ditional planning process are analyzed, 


The demand by citizens for greater participation 
arose primarily due to the massive amounts of 
redevelopment of urban land after WW II--rede- 
velopment which is neratively affecting large 
numbers of urban residents. 


Because of fiscal constraints on government spend- 
ing, coupled with a rise in social turmoil during 
the 1960's and the increasing citizen opposition 
to many planning proposals, government officials 
are increasingly turning to well managed partici- 
pation programs as a means of regulating and con- 
troling social discontent. Participation is also 
a method of gathering information about the strengths 
and weaknesses of potential citizen opposition in 
order to incorporate this data into the planning 
process. 


Although participation is,in theory, a democratic 
and progressive activity, it can easily be used to 
manipulate and co-opt legitimate citizen concern 
about various planning proposals. For this rea- 
son it is necessary for citizens and planners alike 
to understand the pragmatic reality of the role 

and functions of participation, as opposed to the 
liberal rhetoric surrounding it today. 


The purpose of this paper is to provide a critical 
analysis of the functions and secial significance 
of participation which will enable planners and 
citizens to better understand the realities of 
current participation activities in order to better 
decide what forms of intervention are most fruit- 
ful in utilizing participation for progressive 
social change. 
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Chapter I 


INTRODUCTION 


Citizen participation is the focus of a great deal of 
debate in urban planning. Arguments on the costs and benefits 
of involving citizens in the planning process, and questions on 
the most effective methods of organizing and managing citizen 
participation programs, are continually debated by planners and 
government officials. 

In the early decades of this century, planners actively 
sought greater public participation in planning issues. During 
the 1960's it was the reverse: citizens began demanding more 
participation while officials tended to resist it. Today we see 
both happening at the same time: citizens continue to demand 
an ever greater role in urban planning decisions, while govern- 
ment sometimes develops sophisticated and highly structured public 
participation programs, and at other times refuses to allow 
citizens to participate at all. 

If we turn to the existing body of literature on partici- 
pation we find very few satisfactory explanations for all this. 
Almost all the literature is descriptive. It consists primarily 
of case studies, arguments for or against incorporating various 
levels of participation into the planning process, the techniques 


of organizing participation programs, the problems, benefits, 
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dilemmas of participation, and the like. These various aspects 
of participation are treated in isolation from each other and 
any comorehensive framework for analyzing the "participation 
phenomenon" as a Whole is lacking. 

Rather than further contribute to the current disjointed 
debate over citizen participation, this raper attempts to develop 
a systematic analvsis of citizen participation, that is, a theore- 
tical framework in which to better organize our observations 
about participation and to better understand and analyze the 
social significance of the participation activities going on to- 
day. The purpose of such a theoritical framework is to help 
clarify and give guidance to the position planners and citizens 
committed to genuinely democratic social change should take with 
regard to citizen participation in urban planning. 

in developing a more comprehensive analysis of the social 
significance of participation, this vaper analyses past (Chapter 
II), present (Chapter III and IV), and future (Chapter V) pur- 
poses and functions of participation, 

First, Chapter II provides historical background for the 
rest of the paper by outlining the history and development of 
participation in planning: the reasons why planners sought 
public suvvort and involvement in the early years of the planning 
profession; the functions of participation in the urban renewal 
programs of the 1950's and early 1960's; why "maximum feasible 
participation" was included in the War on Poverty programs in 


the U.S. and the impact this has had; and finally, the response 


es. 


of the planning vrofession to the social turmoil and the 


vroblens of implementation of the 1960's, 


Chanters III and IV then analyse the functions of to- 
day's participation activities. Chanter III analyses the social 
and economic forces which are behind the many hirhly structured 
sovernment-svonsored participation vorograms. In order to deal 
with this properly, this chanvter will outline the functions of 
the state, the functions of state intervention and the fiscal 
constraints facing fovernment activity, In Chavter IV the 
traditional planning process and the reasons behind the incor- 


poration of well managed participation into it are analysed. 


Finally, Chavter V considers the likely outcomes parti- 
civation in urban clanning will croduce in the near future if 
current trends continue, and surgests alternative courses of 


action for citizens and vlanners. 


CHAPTER If 


PARTICIPATION IN PLANNING: ITS HISTORY AND DEVELOPMENT 


1, Birth of the Planning Profession 
City planning, as a distinct professional activity, is 


not very old, Both the Town Planning Institute of Canada (TPIC) 
and the American City Planning Institute (ACPI) were not es- 
tablished until 1917.! Previous to this, and for some time 
thereafter, architects, engineers and land surveyors performed 
many of the activities which today belong to professional 
planners. 

In these early years planning was defined by the pro- 


fession as 


the scientific and orderly disvosition of land 

and buildings in use and development with a view 

to obviating congestion and securing economic and 

social efficiency, health and well-being in urban 

and regional communities, 
Planning arose in response to the rapid and disorderly growth 
of cities caused by the industrial revolution and was closely 
allied with the social reform movements of the early twentieth 


century. "Scientific" planning was provosed as a means of 


curing many of the city's ills, 
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Social problems and labour unrest were constantly in- 
creasing due to the many problems rapid and totally uncon- 
trolled urban growth had caused. In 1921 the president of the 
TPIC described some of these conditions in the following way? 

we have the crowded cities, the growing slums, 

the separation of home and place of employment, 

the devonulated country, the develonment of class 

segregation with extreme riches on the one hand 

and eeenae noverty on the other, and the growth 

of unrest, 

He pointed out that the day is past when "the deadly doctrine 
of laissez faire" can be allowed to control and direct national 
priorities, "With due regard to the sanctity of contracts," 

he continued, "we must place life on a higher plane than 
property." 

The planning movement did not simply grow out of a social 
and moral concern for the conditions of the poor: toa large 
extent the institutionalization of planning became a volitical 
necessity. Around the turn of the century, populist, labour, 
and socialist movements posed votentially serious threats to 
capitalism, both in Canada and in the United States, It was 
clear to many corvorate leaders that soma form of rationaliza-~ 
tion of urban and rural development was necessary if order was 
to be maintained. 

Early planning literature is full of articles containing 
the following sort of explanation.of the real value for 


"scientific" town planning. Here are two typical examples from 
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a planning journal: 


congested living conditions Mmve created a mass 
of social discontent which is seriously threatening 
the stability of nations. 

"Reform delayed,’ said Edmund Burke, ‘is 
revolution begun.'* 

Where workine veovle have comfortable homes, 
gardens, and recreation space for outdoor life 
there is no social discontent, no labour turnover, 
no revolutionary societies. . . . ‘Boishevism,' 
said the Governor General of Canada, ‘hides in the 
slums of our towns and cities.’ 


We must impress uvon the employer that the 
well being and stamina of his hire, the healthy 
conservation of the human element are a greater 
asset to him in winning the industrial battle 
than even the installation of modern machinery, 
that evil living conditions go hand in hand with 
discontent and resentment, and that a steady and 
reliable labour market is a clear and constant gain, 
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Planning as a professional activity arose and rapidly grew 
during the period of the Russian revolution, the Winnipeg 
general strike, the formation of the militant One Big Union 
(OBU) in Canada and the Industrial Workers of the Worid (IWW) 
in the U.S., and other similar radical movements. One result 
was that by 1925 many of Canada's provinces had some planning 
legislation, and in the U.S. a number of local city planning 


and zoning commissions had been established.” 


2. The Problem of Recognition 
Even with this initial bit of legislation, the primary 


difficulty faced by early planners was the almost total lack 


of substantive official (legal and legislative) powers needed 
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for the implementation of planning reforms, Planners had to 
convince voliticians of the necessity for and benefits of their 
rational scientific planning and the development controls it 
would brinzs. 

One way to do this, they decided, was to get the hulp 
of the public. 

In fact the root and branch of the whole thing 
seems to he a matter of public education. ... 

Indeed particular emvhasis might be laid on the 

word 'public' for until we have the great masses 

behind us town planning will never amount to 

very much, 

What wt need most is to open the eyes of our 
legislative and administrative authorities--federal, 
provincial and municipal, and the only thing that 
will do ghis will be the pressure of public 
opinion, 

The particivation of citizens, in the form of seeking their 
support for planning concepts, was thus sought from the early 
part of this century. This type of public involvement re- 
mained an aspect of planning as long as official recognition 
of planning remained a problem. 

Recognition was an especially difficult problem in the 
United States, where the power of local levels of government 
Was very large compared to the state and federal levels. In 
Canada, as in Great Britain, the national and provincial levels 
of government had much greater power than the local levels. 
Thomas Adams, President of the Town Planning Institute of 


Canada, noted that: 
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In Canada there is no constitutional difficulty 

in doing so [Raining legal recoenition for planning]. 
Our vrovinces can vass legislation similar to that 
of the British Parliament, and they have the power 
to enforce its anvlication in the same way. .. . 

In the United States, however, there avpear to be 
peculiar difficulties in securins legislation of 
re i democratic kind as the Sritish Town Planning 
Act. 


Where power was centralized it was easier to pass planning and 
zoning legislation which would then force the local levels 
to comply. 

Thus, in Canada and Great Britain, planning became 
more of an accepted institution with legal authority and power 
rather early in the game. Planners and civic proponents of 
planning primarily relied upon government for its legitimation, 
rather than continually attempting to persuade citizens through 
public education and public relations campaigns. In fact, as 
late as 1965, an official of Canada's Central Mortgage and 
Housing Cornoration noted the lack of public involvement in 
planning: 

I have always been impressed with the city-wide 

and local citizen organizations which flourish in 

the United States and which have few parallels in 

Canada. 

At the local level .. . we have nothing to 

compare with the great citizens’ organizations of 

Philiadelphia, Pittsburgh and New Haven. Some 

efforts have been made to organize such groups, but 


they have vroved abortive. ... 


At the project level, too, there is nothing 
comvarable with the block organizations of Baltimore, 
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or the neighborhood renewal grouns in New Haven, 
Boston, and many other cities. . . . There is not 
in Canada any ongoing organization of people 
directly affected by any renewal program. 


In the U.S., on the other hand, individual local units 
of government each had to be convinced of the need for planning 
legislation and of svecific vlanning proposals. 
The effectiveness of city planning depends 
upon the ability of city planners to sell or con- 


vince the vublic and administrative and overating 
bodies of their plans and objectives, since by 


law olannine is advisory and recommendatory. This 


calls for the uvmost harmony in public 

relations.!! (my emvhasis) 

Thus, planning, especially in the United States, has had 
a long history of seeking supvort from the vublic, although 
these attemots have not always been successful. Citizen planning 
commissions were established in many localities as far back 
as the 1910's and 1920's. These planning commissions were com- 
posed of businessmen, realtors, lawyers, architects and other 
professionals who would recommend future develovment policies 
and, through various meetings,attemot to build public support 
to help convince the local city council to implement planning 
reforms. In 1953, Herbert Gans pointed out that planning 
in the United States, 

generally goes on the assumption that given the 

proper public relations, the people for whom the 

planning is being done should suvnort the program, 

and exert their volitical power to see that it is 

adopted, Since this does not happen often, planners 

talk about 'citizen apathy’ as the main cause of 


planning's volitical problems, and get uv at con- 
ventions to urge more participation,.!2 


He defined participation as an “informed interest in politi- 
cal events on the part of the rank and file citizen" which 
would develop into political activity to support a planning 
proposal when necessary. !2 Another planner, in describing the 
Philadelvhia Citizens Council, voints out that the "continuing 
and intensive" involvement of citizens in planning "has pro- 
duced concerted citizen suvvort for planning in Philadelvhia-- 
support which has permitted the City Council to apvrove the 
passage of every major planning proposal brought before it 
during the past seventeen seanacit 

This first phase in the development of participation 
in urban planning can be characterized as being a fairly low 
keyed attempt to 'sel1l' planning through voublic education, 
Citizen participation was something planning officials sought 
and could not get enough of. Particivation of the public in 
planning was not the hotly debated, controversial issue it 
has become today. 

In fact, planners also went so far as to advocate the 
use of community organizers as a means of involving more citizens. 
It was believed that if communities were better organized, 
neighbourhood associations would not only supvort planning 
efforts, but would also help check the decline and deterioration 
of urban residential areas by residents encouraging one another 
to maintain their property in good repair, !> 

In some cities in the U.S., community organizers were 


even hired to help establish neighbourhood organizations, 
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A 1958 article on citizen narticipation in the Journal of the 
American Institute of Planners made recommendations which were 
not all that controversial for the day, but today similar 
ideas are often comdemned by officials as impractical and 
radical. 

The authors argued that "the neighborhood planning pro- 
cess can be a joint enterprise only if the community is taken 
into the effort from the beginning" and they urged that the 
best way to do this was for the planning agency to hire community 
organizers. The article then goes on for another seven pages 
detailing how the organizers and planners would function in 
different planning as fuctsones” In early 1973, two Toronto 
City Council members provosed that the City hire community 
organizers to perform similar fuctions. Their proposal was 
condemned, not only by the conservative establishment but also 


by many of their liberal friends)! 


3. From Urban Exvansion to Urban Redevelovoment 

The change in the official attitude towards particivation 
came during the 1950's and 1960's, It Was during this period 
that planning provosals (such as urban expressways, urban 
renewal sohemes, and vnublic housing location) were increasingly 
being opposed by citizens, something which only rarely occurred 
previously. Planning had become fairly well institutionalized 
in Canada and the United States by the 1950's so the lack of 


official support for implementation of planning was less ofa 
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problem. The vroblem now became one of public opposition 
to imvlementation of vlanning proposals, a problem which has 
continued to this day. 

The vorimary reason for this ravid growth in the rate of 
fairly well organized public opposition to planning proposals 
is that somewhat after WW II, the era of unchecked urban ex- 
vansion was increasinely replaced by an era of urban redevelop- 
ment. With redevelopment of land already in use, comes’ all sorts 
of conflicts which never arose during the period of expansion, 
Urban expansion into underdeveloped fringe land did not cause 
turmoil because 1) it did not directly affect people in a nega- 
tive way (by tearing down their homes and neighbourhoods, or 
tearing down historic buildings, or placing an expressway in 
the local park, and the like), and 2) urban expansion could 
always be easily justified by claiming that it benefits everyone 
in the area by providing more jobs and a better tax base. The 
opposite occurs with redevelopment--someone benefits and some- 


one gets hurt directly. 


4, Urban Renewal Conflicts 

By the 1950's the flight from the cities to the suburbs 
Was advancing at a rapid pace leaving behind increasing deterio- 
ration in the downtown and inner-city residential neighbourhoods 
of American cities. It was no longer considered profitable for 
private interests to invest in sizable new development schemes 


without massive government subsidies. However, local business 
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interests realized that something had to be done to protect 
their existing investments. 

In 1949 the first urban renewal legislation was passed 
by the U.S. Congress. Its primary device for redevelopment 
was “the clearance of slums and blighted avunem, and the 
means to achieve this was the power of eminent domain--the legal 
right of the state to take property by force. The problem raised 
by this is who decides to take whose property for which purposes. 
Given the nature of the state in capitalist society and the 
composition of local planning commissions, there was never any 
question who would be benefiting and who would be losing in the 
urban renewal game, 

Since the 1920's the influential and powerful members 
of the local power structures learned to make use of the new 
"science" of planning to vromote their common interests under the 
banner of the the"public interest." Studies of American planning 
commissions during the 1940's and 1950's show that a majority of 
their members were businessmen, with a consistent representation 
of realtors or others whose business was the development of land, 
As one political scientist pointed out, there was a 

noticeable absence of planning commission members 

drawn from labor, from minority groups, from the 

welfare professions, and from housewives. The 

homogeneous character of volanning commissions 

raises a question about how well such boards 


are able to 'represent' even in a general way the 


various economic and social groups in communities. . Pts 
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Since planning commissions, as well as most local levels 
of government, were controlled by business and real estate 
interests, planning proposals were increasingly being opposed 
by citizens when these interests, with the power of eminent 
domain at their disposal, became too greedy. “Martin Anderson, 
a conservative economist and an early critic of urban renewal, 


made this point quite clear: 


Again and again--from bankers, politicians, 
newspaver editors, businessmen, and even religious 
leaders--I heard statements like these: 


‘Well, I've tried to buy proverty in that area of 
town, but the owner won't sell at a reasonable 
price. Somebody has to make him sell at a 'fair'’ 
price. Who does he think he is, standing in the way 
of the whole city?’ Or, 'We need at least a whole 
block to do anything worthwhile; we can't fool 
around trying to buy a lot here and a lot there. 
Besides, some old man may feel attached to pro- 
perty that's been in his family for years. We 
can't wait for him to die. We need the tool of 
eminent domain,'* 


In essence these ‘community leaders! are 

saying that they have no compunction whatso- 

ever about invoking the nolice power of the 

state to accomplish by force what they cannot 

accomplish by persuasion. If they can't persuade 

an old man to sell his proverty, then they will 

make him sell, and use the strong arm of a 

healthy policeman to back up their demand, 29 

The cleared urban renewal landwas sold by the local gov- 
ernment to private developers for about 30% of the city's cost 
of acquiring, clearing, and imoroving it. Two thirds of the 
city's loss was made up by the federal government. Although 


most of the money and guidance came from Washington, the actual 


planning and execution of projects was left up to local officials 
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and planners. In most cases low income, inner city neighbour- 
hoods were destroyed to make room for commercial developments, 
high-income anartments, civic centers, sports stadiums, and 
varking lots for suburban commuters and shoppers. All this 

was done in the name of the public interest. As Anderson voints 
out, "The issue that users of euphemistic phrases like the public 
interest evade, consciously or unconsciously, is the sacrifice 


on one man's interests to another's)" 2! 


It is, therefore, no 
wonder that as the amount of redevelooment taking place in- 
creased so did the amount of citizen opposition increase. In 
addition, public narticipation in redevelopment was not desired 


(for obvious reasons), whereas participation in rehabilitation 


projects in the form of "self help" was still encouraged. 


5. Particivation in Urban Renewal 
The first urban renewal legislation in the U.S. (1949) 
Was concerned solely with the redevelonment of land--the ac- 
quisition, clearance and disposal of land for redevelopment 
purposes. A 1954 amendment included a new emphasis on renewal, 
the restoration of blighted or deteriorating areas by "carrying 
out plans for a program of voluntary repair and rehabilitation 
of buildings or other improvements in accordance with the 
urban renewal alari®** Rehabilitation was now encouraged be- 
cause a study had found that the cost of demolishing and rebuilding 


America's slums was well beyond computation and comprehension, 
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The 1954 urban renewal amendment also included "citizen 
participation" in renewal projects as one of seven elements 
qualifying an area for federal aid. This was the first time 
particinvation was ever officially required, although it was 
never precisly defined. The cooperation of home owners was 
required if rehabilitation of blighted areas was to be successful. 
It was believed that through participation in conmunity affairs 
individuals would be mcre inclined to make home improvements, 
Participation was thus seen as a self help method of slowing 
or preventing urban decay. Descriptive accounts of so called 
“successful” citizen participation point out the importance of 
things as creation of "neighbourhood problems committees," 
Which concerned themselves "with poor housekeeping habits ex- 
hibited by some residents."*2 

The fact that planning officials believed that citizen 
participation is necessary in rehabilitation and conservation 
projects, but should not be invoked in clearance areas, Was con- 
firmed by a survey of planning officials. 

In each case, the utility value of citizens 

is their ability to assist in immlementine 

urban renewal goals. For rehabilitation vrojects, 

this is clearly evident. The achievement of re- 

habilitation goals denvends wholly upon the decisions 

and voluntary actions of vroperty owners. With- 


out residents’ fooperation the vroject cannot 
be successful.” 


Urban renewal directors agreed that citizens in clearance areas 
should not varticipate in the program. "In clearance areas," 


one explained, “you don't organize; you prepare veople for 
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moving." 29 It was commonly feared (for good reason), that 
assisting citizens to organize may actually damage the local 
planning authorities renewal program, 

As the urban renewal program exvanded, the amount of 
onvosition to svecific vrojects also grew. By the early 1960's 
there was Widespread controversy and ovposition to the program. 
"One of the most dangerous threats to urban renewal," Anderson 
points out, "is widespread knowledge of its nature. . .. "The 
only thing urban renewal can't stand is eT 

It was during the early 1960's that citizen particivation 
also began to become controversial. For the first time the 
term "positive and constructive participation" was being used 
by officials and in voIanning literature, referring to par- 
ticipation which would influence some of the general goals of 
renewal and modify a few of its details, but would allow renewal 
to proceed more or less as planned. 

Aside from the usually fruitless attempts to use partici- 
pationas"self help," participation was also used to build commun- 
ity support for renewal. A 1959 survey of citizen participation 
in renewal found that the use of advisory committees was one 
of the most widespread devices used to permit "citizens" to par- 
ticipate. However, membership on these committees "concentrated 
heavily on representation from real estate, construction, and 
business groups, particularly chambers of commerce, as well as 
some community wide housing and planning groups, but representa- 
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tion from the project areas was almost totally absent," It was 
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these groups of business men who defined what the local "public 
interest" was, which they then vigorously promoted through the 
media, civic meetings, and the like. The unorganized, the re- 
sidents of project areas, small neighbourhood groups were not 
involved in renewal planning and implementation. 

With the opposition to urban renewal programs becoming 
quite extensive throughout the U.S., some justification for the 
program and some sort of means of explaining away the opposition 
had to be developed. The analysis provided by James Q. Wilson 
is a good example of a social scientist performing his function 
quite well in providing a legitimizing rationale for an anti-social, 
undemocratic government program, 

In 1962, Wilson astutely observed that residents had 
been increasingly resisting clearance and removal of their homes 
and that the overall growth of community-wide resistence to 
urban renewal has been gradual and cumblative,~* Many of the 
first renewal vrojects were completed with little organized 
opposition, "“Somehow," Wilson states, "peonle have learned 
from the experience of others, and today, in cities which have 
been engaged in renewal for several years, the planners often 
find vrospective renewal areas ready and waiting for them, or- 
ganized to the teeth." In fact, he voints to one project which 
was "stooped dead in its tracks by organized neighborhood 
Sepuelédonet 

One can draw one of two conclusions from this: There is 


either something wrong with the renewal program, or there is 
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something wrong with the people who oppose it, 

Wilson draws the latter conclusion, pointing out that 
those who were moved out of their neighbourhoods and whose homes 
and avartments were to be torn down were usually lower-income 
blacks. "Such people," he explains, “are likely to have what 
one might call a ‘'private-regarding’ rather than a 'public- 
regarding’ political sthoss"? These sorts of people are un- 
likely to form organizations to define and carry out "long range, 
very general civic tasks" but they are likely to organize them- 
selves in resvonse to threats. "Whereas it is relatively easy 
to obtain consent to renewal plans when people are thinking in 
terms of general plans and community-wide benefits," he adds, 

"it is much harder--often impossible--when people see the same 
set of facts in terms of possible threats and costs," 

Wilson admits that the view a neighbourhood is likely to 
take of urban renewal "is in great part a product of its class 
composition." He defines class as a state of mind, with "upper- 
middle class people" thinking in terms of the public good and the 
long term benefits, and “lower and lower-middle class peonle" 
thinking in terms of specific threats and short term costs. He 
draws these conclusions based on what had been happening in cities 
with urban renewal projects. He never points out, however, that 
urban renewal demolition and clearance projects never occur in 
upper class areas and therefore these people never have had toa 
face specific threats in which they had no share in the decision 


making process. 


He fails to point out that it is segments of this "upper 
and upper-middle class" which form the local power structures 
who in turn make all the important decisions, decisions which 
are made in the interests and to the benefits of their class. 
It has always been one of the functions of planning "professionals" 
such as Wilson to distort and confuse these class interests, 
The community must be convinced that upper class interests are 
indeed the public's interests. Thus, starting with the assump- 
tion that upper class interests are the public's interests, Wilson 
can and really must conclude that there is nothing fundamentally 
wrong with the urban renewal program, but that something is wrong 
with the people who protest against it. But even Wilson's own 
description of renewal goals points out whose interests they 
really serve. 

Adjusting the goals of renewal to the 

demands of the lower classes means, among 

other things, substantially reducing the pros- 

pects for assembling sufficiently large tracts 

of cleared land to make feasible the construction 

of dwelling units attractive to the middle-class 

suburbanite whom the city is anxious to woo back 

into its taxing jurisdiction. This, in turn, 

means that the central city may have to abandon 

the goal of recolonizing itself with a tax- 


paying, culture-loving, free spending middle 
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6. Maximum Feasible Particivation and the War on Poverty 
Although the 1954 Urban Renewal Act first legislated the 


requirement of public participation in planning, the level and 


quality of the mandated participation was very weak. The impact 


of public participation on society and on the planning process 
was therefore not very significant. Urban renewal did manage 
to make planning, in general, a highly controversial issue, 
especially when redevelopment vroposals were involved. However, 
it was not until 1964, when Lyndon Johnson launched his "Yar on 
Poverty," requiring "maximum feasible participation of residents," 
that the idea of real pnarticipation had a profound and lasting 
impact on society. From that point on, widespread participation 
in governnent programs became and still remains a highly charged 
issue involving »vower, The problem is no longer whether, or even 
when, to allow citizens to participate, but rather, how, 

The significance of the"War on Poverty" does not rest on 
what it intended to accomplish, but on its unintended results 
and ramifications. The primary component of the 1964 Economic 
Opportunity Act, which launched the "War on Poverty," was the de- 
velopment of Community Action Programs (CAP). The purposes of the 
CAP's were: 1) to mobilize the community’s public and private | 
resources in the attack on poverty; 2) to provide services, 
assistance and other activities aimed at the elimination of poverty; 
and 3) to develop and administer these CAP's with the maximum 
feasible varticipation of residents of the area involved and 
members of the groups served. 

At the time the bill was drafted anc processed through 
Congress, inclusion of the requirement for maximum feasible par- 
ticipation was not at all controversial and in fact, ended up in 


the legislation almost by accident. During the five months 


between the publication and passage of the bill, no discussion 

of the varticivation clause took »lace. In the several thousand 
pages of Congressional testimony prior to passage, participation 
was mentioned only once, very briefly.>* 

Particivation by the poor had been noncontroversial pre- 
vious to the "War on Poverty" because most Americans have be- 
lieved that the poor had only themselves to blame for their con- 
dition. It was their own shortcomings and lack of initiative, not 
any failure of the social order, which led them astray. If the 
poor were not so lazy, they could lift themselves out of poverty, 
Participation of the noor in anti-poverty prorrams was seen as 
one means of helping the poor to help themselves, 

An example of this thinking, can be seen in the Ford 
Foundation!s Gray Areas Project which aimed to bring sium residents 
into "the mainstream of American life." The philosophy behind 
the program was based on two articles of faith: effective community 
action needed participation of the groups involved, and indigenous 
leadership was necessary to provide communication between the 
planners and the community. Another similar forerunner of the 
"War on Poverty" was the President's Committee on Juvenile 
Delinquency and Youth Crime, formed in 1961, which laid great 
stress of the"necessity for uvgrading the capabilities of the in- 
articulate and disadvantaged to become more articulate and more 
capable of participating effectively in the setting of goals and 
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implementing those goals in the life of the community." 
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The intent of these two programs, as well as the entire 
"War on Poverty" effort, was to change the poor, not the structural 
causes of their savartyeo The poverty program, therefore, pro- 
duced outcomes which would logically be anticipated to follow 
from the theories whicn underly the program. The outcomes, how- 
ever, were not necessarily those hoped for. 

Within months after the initiation of local CAP's, the 
program was greeted with outrage and branded a "blueprint for 
revolution." Local political authorities claimed the federal 
government was financing an attack on city halls, and undermining 
the local status quo. Heated controversy quickly arose in most 
communities over "how many" poor should be involved. Should the 
representatives of the poor necessarily be poor themselves? In 
what way should they particivate? Long, bitter, endless struggles 
took place in many communities. The fear raised by the program 
was due to the fact that participation, essentially designed to 
stimulate manageable and "safe" forms of community organizations, 
led to unacceptable and threatening forms which went well be- 
yond the original intent'’of the anti-poverty legislation, 

With the helv of federal voverty money and some activists 
from such groups as SNCC, SDS, the Northern Student Movement and 
the civil rights movement, the voor were for the first time ever, 
well enough organized to demand and fight for their rights. The 
particivation issue had become so heated, the political implica- 


tions so vrofound, that no one any longer talked about the worthy 


or deserving poor and there was no longer any suggestion that 
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the poor Were incapable of managing their destiny. for the 
first time, particivation was interpreted as power and influence 
over decision making, not just advising about or supporting 

of projects and programs, 

What had gone wrong? Daniel Moynihan states: "This is 
the essential fact: The government did not know what it was 
doing." (his eiphaskel®” He attributes the problems to the 
fact that the ideas of "those liberal, policy-orientated in- 
tellectuals who gathered in Washington" were foolish, as were 
the politicians who were "taken in" by them. JUorris and Rien?® 
have a similar view, They trace the programs to a blossoming 
of reform idealism, which unon implementation, foundered on the 
resistance of the local politicians and bureaucrats. It is true 
that the federal government had no idea of the ultimate, far= 
reaching implications their programs would have. But this 
does not explain why the government continued exvanding the 
programs as the decade wore on (e.g., Model Cities in 1966), 
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Piven and Cloward, on the other hand, offer the follow- 


ing quite different explanation: 


We ourselves do not believe that the stupidity 
or cupidity of particular leaders or their ‘idea 
men? have much to do with the origin or fate of 
programs of such scale and duration. .. . 


Indeed, we think that the Great Society prosrams 
were promulgated t+ federal leaders in order to 

deal with the polivical problems created by a new 
and unstable electoral constituency, namely blacks-- 
and to deal with this new constituency not simply 
by responding to its expressed interests, bys by 
shaping and directing its political future. 0 
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To reach, integrate and placate a growing (and potentially 
Democratic) constituency, the national Democratic administration 
of the 1960's acted to help blacks get more out of local govern-~ 
ment. To accomplish this, it had to reach past state and local 
governments and had to stimulate black demands for services. 

The method of doing this was to give blacks and the poor some 
decision making power (some varticipation) in the operation of 
federal anti-poverty programs. 

In that process the federal government quite successfully 
directed rising black volatility into service protests against 
local government, instead of having to face broader, more militant 
demands, This also explains why CAP funds were the first federal 
funding programs which bypassed local government and went directly 
to community service groups. This was done to make sure that 
benefits reached ghetto voters, since the federal government 
fully realized that city government had become recalcitrant, 
obstructing the flow of services to black voters. Participation 
was believed to be the most effective way to promote local in- 
stitutional change. For this reason, the Great Society programs 
went well beyond the customary rituals of participation common 
to the urban renewal program, 

Instead of token representation, the federal programs 
channeled funds directly to groups forming in the ghetto, who 
quite often would harass city agencies. Needless to say, local 
officials were quite often very angry. One level of government 


was financing the harassment of another level. 
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At least as disturbing to municipal politicians, Piven 
and Cloward point out, were the "non-partisan" voter registration 
G@rives. To many local leaders it was incredible that voter 
registration in urban areas was being defined as a means to 
combat voverty. <A rather incredulous and indignant Republican 
Mayor of Syracuse, N.Y. vrotested that it was "an exercise in 
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helping Democrats rather than democracy." 

One of the unintended results of these federal programs 
was their high degree of success in assisting the poor to better 
organize themselves. It was quite often the most militant leaders 
who took full advantage of the federal programs. 

The people who drew the concept of 'narticipation' 

to its ultimate definition of political power 

were the local militants. And they were not the 

fZeneralized snokesmen for the noor: they were the 

Negro and Spanish sveaking activists left over 

from the civil rights movement. As a matter of fact 

they tended to be the newer, younger, more militant, 

more chaupinistic wing of the old civil rights 

movement, +3 
In many cases the emphasis on community action and participation 
successfully channeled dissatisfaction and unrest into issues 
and forms which can be more easily dealt with. The programs 
provided 

black groups essential sources of power and 

conflict and decision-making arenas in which the 

struggle for power could be fought out in the 

open and within the confines of the nolitical 

system. One of the most significant power re- 


sources the government provided was a principle: 
that the poor should be involved in policy- 


making in programs that affect them. (my eapiaaial?” 
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Over a period of time, federal intervention had the effect of 
absorbing and directing many of the agitated elements of the 
hlack vopulation. The process did not operate smoothly, 
It was extremely intricate and confusing, but the Great Society 
Was a success from the persvective of integrating many blacks 
into the system and thus neutralizing their potential militancy. 

The Great Society programs certainly had very little 
effect on the vroblem of poverty. So much conflict was generated 
that poverty was all but forgotten. Even so, the many programs 
facilitated the growth of community organizations which raised mili- 
tant demands for the first time, and these groups began to demand 
contrdof organizations which directly affect their lives, giving 
a new meaning to citizen participation. In 1964 citizen par- 
ticipation could be included in legislation without stirring 

By the end of the decade 


a comment from anyone. , this was no 
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7. The “Nesvonse of the Plannine Profession 

Faced with great social turmoil, the emergence of steady 
and often militant protest against their plans and redevelopment 
schemes, and the ever growing demands by citizens for greater 
control over the planning vrocess, the planning profession by 
the mid 1960's realized something was wrong, though they 
were not quite sure what it was. In general, they responded 
in two very different ways. Advocacy planning and a general 
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concern for "social planning," and new highly sophisticated 
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quantitative techniques emerged. 

Advocate nlanners felt that things would be better if 
planning was more open and responsive to the social needs of the 
plannees. Planning, Davidoff has said, must be “a practice 
which openly invites political and social values to be examined 
and debated" and there must be a "rejection of prescriptions for 

uy 
planning which would have the planner act solely as a technician." 

Advocate planners blamed the planning process for much 
of the trouble planners found themselves in during the 1960's, 

If the planning process is to encourage 

democratic urban government then it must 

operate so as to include rather than ex- 

clude citizens from participvation in the 

process. ‘Inclusion' means not only pvermit- 

ting the citizen to be-heard. It also means 

that he be able to become well informed about 

the underlying reasons for planning vroposals, 

and be able to respond to them in the soph 

nical language of professional planners. 3 
If the social, economic and political ramifications of a plan 
are politically contentious, it was argued, then why not have 
those opposing it prepare their own counter vlans. Professionals 
then could provide the necessary technical support for these 
additional plans by becoming “advocate planners" on behalf of 
the interests of a particular community. In this way citizens 
would participate by pronosing concepts rather than simply 
reacting to agency programs. Davidoff points out: 

There is something very shameful to our society 


in the necessity to have organized ‘tcitizen var- 
ticivation.' Such varticipation should be the 
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norm in an enlightened democracy. The formaliza- 

tion of citizen pvnarticivation as a required 

practice in localities is similar in many re- 

spects to totalitarian shews of loyality to the 

state by citizen parades, 9 

The response of the other grouv of planners was by no 
means as sophisticated, If volanning provosals are being vigorously 
contested by the plannees, there must be something lacking in 
the techniques used to develop plans. The solution was clear: 
to make better plans, use better techniques. With the use of 
complex simulation techniques and computational devices, a whole 
host of sophisticated vlanning tools were added to the planners 
bag of tricks. 

Both responses, advocacy and social planning, and the new 
doses of quantitative techniques, totally failed to deal with the 
basic problem: the contradiction between the abstract ideal, 
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and the concrete reality of vlanning. It was not so much the 
theoretical problems of the planning process nor the techniques 
being used. The problem was and still is the interests being 
served and promoted by planning in practice: 

the real develovers of the city use the fashion- 

able ethos of city vlanning as window dressing 

for their own profitable strategies--from major 

urban renewel and highway projects to local 

street widenings. Among the imvortant urban 

designers are real estate owners, builders and 

construction contractors, automobile manu- 

facturers and related industries, and the pri- 


vate banks and institutions which dominate 
*public' authorities by holding their bonds. 2° 
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The fundamental contradiction planners face is the large 
gap between their ideolory (of serving the "public interest," 
improving the quality of life for all through rational and 
comprehensive planning), and the reality of what they actually 
do (serve and vromote the interests of a few at the expense of 
society), 

Although planners usually recognize that planning decisions 
are political decisions, they do not fully understand the con- 
crete meaning and implications this has in their everyday 
practice. This is one of the fundamental reasons why planning 
implementation has become so difficult. As Alan Kravitz points 
out, planners are used to 

facilitate the maintenance of upver class control 

over urban policy. What was ostensibly a liberal, 

reform-orientated approach to planning was, in 

reality, part of a conservative effort to maintain 

the political status quo and to serve the interests 

of the powerful and propertied, 

When segments of the working class, the poor, and the minorities 
oppose certain plans and demand some control over decision making, 
they are not solely finding fault with the planning vrocess or 
the techniques used, but with the svecific interests and goals 
being served--interests and foals which quite often conflict 

with theirs. Unless the planning profession faces up to this 
contradiction between their liberal ideology and the conservative 
reality of their practice, they will continue to look in the 


wrong places for answers to their dilemmas and predicaments, 
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8. Particination in the 1970's 


Over the past fifty years, participation has served a 
number of different functions. It has been used to help sell the 
notion of planning, to encourage self-help neighbourhood imvrove- 
ment approaches, to deal with the problems of poverty, and has 
been incorporated into advocacy planning approaches to help better 
represent the interests of the poor and undernrivileged. 

Is this still the case today? What is the essence of 
participation in the 1970's? What function does participation 
serve under present social, volitical and economic conditions? 

Is there more to particivation than the idealized liberal demo- 
cratic call for pneople to have a greater voice in decisions 
affecting their lives? If so, there is a need for a better under- 
standing of participation, not in terms of an idealized slogan, 
but as an objective and realistic assessment of the functions 

and limitations of participation today. 

Understanding the current functions and ramifications 
of particivation is not merely a matter of academic curiosity. 

It serves very practical interests, in that, if planners do not 
understand the reality of participation, they won't be able to 
tap its full potential and to avoid its problems. 

The next two chapters attempt to place participation 
into a broader versvective, which includes the social and eco- 
nomic forces influencing the reasons behind government-sponsored 


participation programs and the intended functions of these 


programs. 
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CHAPTER III 


PARTICIPATION AS A GOVERNMENT ORGANIZED ACTIVITY 


1. Uarmony vs. Conflict in the Theory of Society 

An underlying assumption in almost everythins being written 
and said about citizen particivation is the widely held view of 
political vower which states that the government is merely a 
focal point for pressures from all varts of society, and that the 
government, as a neutral force, adjudicates and resolves these 
competing pressures. 

This is known as the "democratic-pnluralist" view on the 
question of nolitical authority and government in society, 
Pluralism starts from an assumption that society is an aggregate 
of individuals who come tosether in a number of different interest 
prouvs to pursue their grouv interests. Power, therefore, is com- 
petitive, fragmented and diffused, Everybody, directly or through 
organized grouvs has some power and nobody has or can have too 
much of it. As a result, the argument goes, no democratic gov- 
ernemnt can fail, in the long run, in "balancing," and within the 
limitations posed by the need for such balancing, to respond to 
wishes and demands of competing interests. In the end everybody 
gets served--a harmony of interests emerges. In the words of a 
leading exponent of this view, "all the active and legitimate 


groups in the population can make themselves heard at some crucial 
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stage in the vrocess of dectaions.© 

A minor variation of this view, which can be referred 
to as "radical vluralism," recognizes that some groups, especially 
the disadvantaged and the voor, have no real voice in societal 
decision making. Thus there is the call for "participatory 
democracy" among liberals, social scientists, and other reform 
elemants. ‘Yhile such a concent holds that not all interests 
in society receive equal treatment, it does hold that there is 
or at least there is the vossibility of, a harmony of interests 
which will be realized if all grouns of peonle are able to have a 
say (i.e., varticipate) in decision making. 

It is this view of pluralism that underlies, for example, 
advocacy planning. Advocacy is seen as a corrective mechanism 
for the pluralist process, a process which is, at the present 
time, malfunctioning by not including all interests. Davidoff, 
for examvle, claims that: 

Pluralism and advocacy are means for stimulating 

consideration of future conditions by all gfrounvs 

in society. But there is one social sroun which 

at vresent is varticularly in need of the assistance 

of planners. This group includes organizat ons » 

representing low income families. (emphasis added) 
Since powerful interests have monopolized technical knowledge, and 
since the poor cannot therefore adequately challenge political 
decisions, as they lack these technical skills, advocate planners 
take it upon themselves to politicize the planning process and to 
provide technical resources to the deprived communities. This 


will, it is claimed, make pluralism work once again and eventually 
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lead to a more equtable and just society. 

The arguments used in vromoting advocacy planning are the 
same used to vromote citizen participation. In the case of par- 
ticipation, it is not merely technical skills which are lacking, 
but the ability of certain sepements of society to have any direct 
influence over decision making, esvecially in decisions which 
affect them directly. Once the proper mechanisms are found which 
permit citizen particivation to take place, vluralism will once 
again be functioning and the numerous major confrontations taking 
place between grouns of citizens and officials will no longer 
be necessary. | 

If the pluralist theory of the state were correct, this 
might indeed havven. But is the pluralist theory a plausible 
characterization of current society? 

Ralph tiiliband, in his study, The State in Cavitalist 
Society, voints out that "the pluralist-democratic view of society, 
of politics and of the state in regard to the countries of ad- 
vanced capitalism, is in all essentials wrong. . . . This view, 
far from providing a guide to reality, constitutes a profound 
obfuscation of it. The very fact that the orderly maintenance 
of our society depends upon the existence of the state as an in- 
stitution with a monovoly over force, is a recognition of the fact 
there are irreconcilable conflicts between classes within society-- 
not a harmony of interests. In order that these antagonisms might 


not develop to the point of destroying the fabric of society, a 


power seeminrly standing above society is necessary in order to 


moderate the conflict and to keev it within the bounds of 
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"“order.""§ This power is the gtabace The state is both the pro- 
duct of, and the manifestation of, the irreconcilability of 
class antagonisms. Had these antagonisms been reconcilable, 

as the pluralists contend, there would not be a state in the form 
we know it now, that is, a capitalist state. 

The cause of this irreconcilable conflict between classes 
is the institution of private property and its corollary in 
economic organization: the private production and exchange of 
commodities, To create "order" which legalizes and pernetuates 
these property relations, the state uses its force to moderate 
class conflict on behalf of the dominant classes, i.e., the classes 
which control society's wealth and its productive forces, 

This view of the nature of the state is vastly different 
from that of the pluralists, for here the state is not seen as a 
neutral referee reconciling different interests, but as a force 
which mediates conflict in the interest of the dominant classes 
in society. The state, therefore, is a guarantor of capitalist 
property pnronerty relations and not an institution established 
to pursue the welfare of "society as a whole." 

This is an extremely crucial distinction to make in analyzing 
citizen participation and the government's role and function in 
organizing citizen participation programs. Most planning activity 
simply assumes that the pluralist view is correct and planning 
programs and policies are therefore built around this implicit 
assumption, In analyzing participation, this paper rejects the 


pluralist view of the state.. Though it is not the purpose 
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here to develop a full analysis of the role of the state,” it 


is necessary to clarify it and make it explicit as a starting 


point in analyzing government-organized participation activities, 
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The state performs three fundamental functions in ad- 


canitalist society: 


1) The state guarantees that the rules imbedded in 

some basic socio-economic institutions are followed, 

and that the resulting social relations are maintained 
and reproduced. Socio-economic institutions refer to 
such things as the labour market, private commodity 
production, the exchange economy, and the like. These 
"rules of the social game" must be enforced and their 
status as unchallengable institutions must be maintained 
if the social order is to reproduce and perpetuate 


itself. 


2) The state is the supreme, organized and institu- 
tionalized exvression of force in society. It has a 
monopoly over the "legitimate" use of violence as a last 
resort in perpetuating the basic socio-economic institu- 


tions and maintaining the fabric of society intact, 


3) The state assumes the responsiblilty of comolement- 
ing these core institutions by nolitically decided 
actions.’ When the institutions fail to resolve re- 
current conflicts or fail to guarantee the production 


and distribution of goods and services necessary for 
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maintaining and reproducing the capitalist social 
order, the state intervenes with public programs 
and policies to support and complement these core 


institutions. 


It is within this third function--state intervention for 
the purpose of comnlementing core institutions--that the problems 
planners deal with are located. The activities of planners vri- 
marilly involve the design of programs and policies which facilitate 
state intervention in many of the core institutions of society. 
It is this third function, therefore, that will concern us here 
in our analysis of the government's role in sponsoring citizen 


participation programs. 


2. The Nature of State Intervention 

One measure of state interventionis the size of government 
budgets. During the past half century or so, government expen- 
ditures have increased absolutely and in relation to GNP in all 
advanced capitalist countries, In Canada, total government spend- 
ing increased from 14,5% to 44.8% of the GNP between 1926 and 
1971. In current dollars, fovernment expenditures in 1926 were 
$750 million, while by 1971, they had reached $41.8 billion. 

There have been similar increases in all the major western 
capitalist countries. Total government spending in the United 


States increased from 8% to over 30% of GNP between 1890 and 1960, 


During the same period, British and German government spending 
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rose from 10 to 40 percent and from 13 to 45 percent respectively.” 
The growth in local government exnenditures in Canada during the 
past 20 years has been equally remarkable--an increase of more 
than 800 percent in current doliars or more than 200 percent 
in constant-dollar-per-canita bexties: 

In addition to this quantitative measure of the growth 
of government intervention (that is, the increased budgetary ex- 
penditures), there are also the ever increasing varieties of 
institutions in which the government intervenes in the form of 
legislation, planning, arbitration, and the imposition of all kinds 
of controls and regulations. 

What are all these public funds being spent on and why 
has there been such an enormous increase in government intervention 
over the years? This huge expansion Of government intervention 
has become necessary because of the changing nature of capitalist 
society and the capitalist economy. The followins three princinal 
state functions have emerged since the end of the 19th century 
and show why state intervention has had to be expanded and in- 


tensified: 


1) to redress erXvances and inequalities emerging 
as a matter of course in early canitalist society, 
hence to stabilize the social order and prevent class 


conflicts from exploding into disruptive confrontations; 


2) to contain the crises caused by irrationalities 
imbedded in the laws of motion of early canvitalist 


society--crises which affect not only the working 
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class but the owning class as well. The fundamental 
irrationalities are: oroduction for exchange and not 
to meet social needs; anarchic production decisions 
leading to veriodic booms and busts; and market com- 
vetition leading to the extermination of small business 


and the emergence of multinational firms; and 


3) to vrovide public goods, such as roads, railroads, 
vorts, power stations, schools, parks, research and 
develooment, and so on, whose production is un- 
profitable and hence impossible in the private sector, 
but whose provision is imperative for the continued 


profitability of private production. 


All three functions could hardly be fulfilled by a weak laissez- 
faire government and all three call for more and mere state in- 
tervention. Government budgets have continously exvanded as a 
result of the increasingly complex and interdependent nature of 
modern industrial production, which demands greater and greater 
quantities of public services and social programs--services and 
programs which can only be funded by the government, In short, 
the growth of the public sector has become indispensable to the 
profitable expansion of canitalist production. 

One major element of government spending is the category 
of expenditures called social cavital, that is, expenditures 


required for vprofitable private accumulation, There are two 


kinds of social capital: social investment and social consumption. 
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Social investment consists of projects and services that 
increase the »vroductivity of industry and, other factors being 
equal, increase the rate of profit (or at least combat the ten- 
dency of profits to decline). Examnles of social investment 
include physical infrastructure such ast highways, airports, 
railroads, ports and other transportation facilities; electric, 
gas, water and sewer vrojects; plant and equipment for education 
and research and develooment; investments in water and land im- 
provements; and urban renewal vrojects such as commercial 
structures, varking facilities, convention centers, svort stadiums, 
and the like. In addition, social investment includes human 
capital expenditures consisting of teaching, administrative, and 
other services at all levels of the education system, and scienti- 
fic and research and develosment services both inside and outside 
the educational establishment. 

Social consumption consists of vrojects and services necessary 
for the reproduction of the labour force, and if possible, in- 
creasing the vroductivity of labour. Social consumption outlays 
can be classified into two grouvs: 1) goods and services consumed 
collectively by society, and 2) social insurance against economic 
insecurity. The first group includes such things as suburban 
development projects (roads, schools, recreational facilities, 
subsidizdd home mortgages), urban development vrojects (mass 
transit, commuter facilities, urban exvressways) and other re- 


lated projects such as day care, hospital and medical facilities. 


The second group, social insurance against economic insecurity, 
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includes workman's cormensation, old age and survivors’ insurance, 
unemployment insurance, and medical and health insurance. 

It should be noted that nearly every government ex- 
penditure has a twofold character, that is, they are often both 
social investment and social consumption. Furthermore, nearly 
every government exvenditure serves several purvoses simultane- 
ously, so that few outlays can be classified unambiguously. for 
example, expressways move workers to and from work and are there- 
fore items of social consumption, but they also transport com- 
mercial freight and are therefore a form of social investment. 
However, desvite this comolex character of government exnenditures, 
we can still determine the primary political-economic forces 
served by any budgetary decision, and thus the main vourpose (or 
purvoses) of each budgetary item. !! 

Both of these categories of social cavital--social in- 
vestment and social consumption--have become necessary for the 
maintenance of an "accevtable" rate of profit in the private 
sector, due to the scale and the increasingly comvolex nature of 
modern production. Over the years, the private sector has success- 
fully socialized (made public) part or all of the costs of planning, 
construction, developing and modernizing all the physical infra- 
structure (social investment) listed above. Also many of the costs 
of maintaining and reproducing a stable workforce (the social 
consumption items listed above) have been increasingly absorbed 
by the public sector. With the public paying more and more of 


the direct and indirect costs of production, private sector 
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expenses get reduced (or at least stabilized). Thus, other fac- 
tors being equal, rates of profit in the private sector increase 
(or at least do not decline). 

One of the orimary forces causing such a shift of costs 
to the pnublic sector is the emergence of the mononoly sector of 
the economy. Previously, the economy consisted of the vublic 
sector and the vrivate comnetitive sector. But over the past 
seventy to eighty years, a small number of large corvorations 
have come to dominate most key industries. For example, cavital 
goods such as steel, aluminum, oil, covuper, chemicals and 
electrical equipment; consumer goods such as automobiles, appli- 
ances and various food vroducts; transvortation industries such 
as railroads, airlines, and branches of shipping, are progressively 
being dominated by huge trusts, not infrequently multinational 
in character. 

Today, the private sector consists of both comnetitive 
industries and mononolistic industries, In monopoly industries, 
unlike most comsetitive sector industries, production is typically 
large-scale, markets are typically national or international, and 

there is a great denendency of technical progress and on highly 
skilled blue and white collar workers. Thus, in order to function 
and orosver, the monopoly sector requires national transvortation 
networks, modernized ports, railroads, airvorts; large scale 
water, sewer and power facilities; vast educational systems to 


train the necessary technical and administrative workers; and 


subsidized urban and suburban development in order to house 
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workers and locate new offices and factories. 

All of these are costs which no indivicual or even frouns 
of individual momonoly sector industries could ever pay for them- 
selves, and yet without which, they could not remain in profitable 
business. 

This has led James O'Connor to argue that "the growth of 
the state sector and state spending is functioning increasingly 
as the basis for the growth of the monopoly sector and total pro- 
duction. Conversely, .. . the growth of state spending and state 
programs is the result of the growth of the mononoly industries." !3 
In other words, he argues that the growth of the monopoly and 
state sectors has now hecome a single process. One requires the 
other in order to exist, 

This would be fine if no severe social pvroblems were created 
in the process. Sut such problems do arise. 

First, although a tynical monopoly industry "in itself" 
may be quite efficient and »rofitable, the imnact the monopoly 
sector as a whole has uvon society is quite negative. The growth 
of the monovoly sector is irrational in the sense that it engenders 
spiraling inflation and unemployment; distorts production priorities 
and subdues social benefits to the logit of profit; creates arti- 
ficial and contrived shortages in essential goods and services; 
despoils the environment, sometimes vermanently; and leads to 
economic warfare between regions and nations. 

Second, not only does the mononoly sector require the huge 


increases in the social capital expenditures outlined above, 


but also causes sharp increases in the second primary category 
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of oublic expenditures, that is, social exnenses, 

Social exvenses consist of projects and services Which are 
required to maintain social harmony. They are not even indirectly 
productive, but are an exnense caused by the ability of the 
mononoly sector to exnand productivity and productive cavacity 
more rapidly than the demand for labour and employment. The 
best example of a social expense is the welfare system, which 
is designed chiefly to keep social peace among unemployed workers, 
As the monopoly sector of the economy grows, the welfare state 
tends to also expand due to the growth of the surplus population 
which has relatively little purchasing power of its own, and 
must increasingly devend uvon public subsidies. Although many 
conservatives tend to oppose expenditures for the welfare state, 
much of the monopoly sector supyvorts and promotes these social 
expenses (e.g., through the Rockefeller and ford Foundations, 
and the like) since they know that if the surplus population 
is not controlled, social and political disorder results and is 
more than likely to disrunt orderly economic exvansion. 

A third major problem caused by the growth of the monopoly 
and state sectors is one of government finances: where is all 
the money for these ever exvanding public expenditures to come 
from? Though the government has socialized more and more of the 
costs of production in the private sector, the benefits (i.e., 
the profits) from these public expenditures remain private. 


This socialization of costs and private appropriation of profits 


creates a fiscal crisis, or "budgetary gap," between governnent 


expenditures and government revenues. The result is a tendency 
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for fovernment exnenditures to increase more ranidly than the 
means of financing them. 

Understanding the fiscal crisis, the dynamics leading 
to it, and the tyvical resvonses of eovernment to it, is crucial 
to an analysis of varticination, for, as the fiscal crisis 
worsens, more and more social consumption expenditures in 
governnent hudgets must be cut, which often causes protest move- 
ments to spring up. Likewise, as social capital expenditures 
increase (for the provision of expressways, airports, power 
vlants, dams, civic centers, etc.), the negative side affects 
increasingly anger the people affected, again causing citizen 
protest to develov. We therefore turn to a detailed consideration 


of the fiscal crisis, 


3. The Fiscal Crisis 

The fiscal crisis consists of the increasing fav between 
government expenditures and revenues. As we have seen, govern- 
ment expenditures have been increasing at a phenomenal rate. 
This growth of the nublic sector has become indispensable to the 
expansion of vrivate industry, particularly to the monopoly. 
sector. In addition to these social capital expenditures, the 
growth of the monopoly sector, due to its inherent irrationalities, 
has also generated increased expansion of social expenses. 
The fact that the private sector has effectively socialized more 


and more of these costs of production, while profits are not 


socialized but remain privately avpropriated, has caused a growing 
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fiscal crisis (budgetary sean) between government exnenditures 

and revenues. The goverment has been forced to svend more than 

it can raise, while at the same time it has not been able to re- 
cavture thebenefits (the orofits) from all these additional ex- 
venditures in order to be able to plow them back into the public 
sector. 

This fiscal crisis is exacerbated all the more by the 
private approvriation of government vower for particularistic 
ends. A host of "svecial interests," such as corvorations, 
industries, regional and other business interests, constantly 
make claims on the budget for various kinds of social investment. 
Since few of these various claims are properly coordinated be- 
tween the different levels and agencies of government, there is a 
great deal of waste, dunlication and overlavping of government= 
soonsored projects and services, thus, intensifying an already 
serious fiscal crisis. 

In the past the solution to growing government deficits 
was simply to raise taxes or create new forms of taxation. “%3ut 
this is no longer nossible. There are both political and economic 
forces which limit the taxable canacity of the population. As 
one economist voints out, "Taxation will reach a practical level 
When the political and social resistance by taxpayers becomes so 
serious that the government is porevented from imvnosing an additional 
tax arr ees All levels of government are facing various de- 
grees of widesnread taxnayer revolt--demands that tax rates not 
be raised and that budgets be cut and programs eliminatec,. This 


is especially prevelant at the local levels, where the primary 
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taxes=--pronerty and sales taxes--are extremely repressive in 
nature. In addition, there are fundamental macroeconomic con-= 
siderations which effectively rule out the possibility of un- 
limited taxation. The dynamics of inflation and recession are 

such that increased taxes reduce the purchasing capacity of the 
working vonvulation, which reduces effective demand, resulting in 

a curtailing of investment, which can then culminate ina re- 
cession. This can hardly be counteracted by artificially increasing 
the money suvvly without setting in motion a spiral of inflation, 


leading to even more unsettling social problems. 


Scove of the Crisis.--As TABLE ! indicates, all levels of 
government in Canada have been incurring a large number of de- 
ficits during the past 20 years. The municipal level has been 


especially hard hit, While local government expenditures in- 


TABLE 1 
FISCAL DEFICIT OR SURPLUS, BY LEVEL OF GOVERNMENT, 1950-1970 


Level of Government / Number of Surpluses / Number of Deficits 


Federal 11 10 
Provincial 8 13 
Municipal 1 20 
Consolidated 8 13 





SOURCE: R. Denton,"The Fiscal Crisis of the State," in 
The Political Economy of the State, D.I. Roussopoulos (ed.), 
Montrealt S8lack Rose Books, 1973, p.4#l. 





creased more than 800% during the past 20 years, locally raised 


1 
revenues grew only 500%, Municival spending has been in- 


creasingly financed by transfers of funds from the provincial 
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and federal levels (see TASLE 2). These transfers increased 
about 1800%, from 23% of total municipal revenues in 1952 to 
48% in 1972. 

In addition the gap between revenues and exnenditures is 


likely to grow in the future. Ontario's ilinister of Finance, 


TABLE 2 
Total Revenue Transfers to Other levels 
of Government: Canada 

1946 $260 million 
1951 $469 million 
1956 $8465 million 
1961 $2,697 million 
1966 $4,756 million 
1967 $5,608 million 
1968 56,448 million 
1969 $7,237 million 
1970 $8,805 million 
1971 $10,420 million 


SOURCE: Canadian Statistical Reviews 
Historical Sumiary 1979, Statistics 


Canada, August, 1972, p.24. 








John White, voints out that: "Despite massive infusions of pro- 
vincial money in recent years, the local government sector still 
faces a growing deficit each year. At current levels of service, 
and after normal growth in existing grant programs, the local 


sector deficit in Ontario is forecast as follows: 


1974 $160 million 
1975 $350 million 
1976 $500 million.">" 


Government deficits will continue to increase, because, as White 
points out, "Local levies grow at 4-5% each year without rate in- 


creases While existing spending resvonsibilities grow at 10-12% 
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per year." In addition, Ontario's tinister of Finance points 
out that the 

exnenditures of the provinces and municipalities 

have lone exceeded their revenues, leaving them 

in a state of chronic deficit in snite of rerular 

tax increases. The provincial-municinal sector is 

already underfinanced by more than three billion 

dollars in 1972-73. Without additional tax sharing 

this nosition will continue to deteriorate, since 

exvenditure growth continues to outstrip normal 

growth in revenues. 

The situation is similar, if not worse, in the United 
States. Federal grants to local governments increased from 57 
billion in 1961 to $30 billion in 1971, a 330% increase in just 
ten years. Even with all these federal grants, state and local 
government debt outstanding between 1960 and 1969 increased in 
absolute terms from $42 billionto $80 billion. Township, special 
authority and other debt outstanding rose from 528 to $64 billion 
during the same period. In terms of the volume of annual bond 
issues, state and local borrowing jumved from $2 billion yearly in 
1945 to $16 billion in 1968, subsequently skyrocketing to $23 

21 
billion in 1971. Furthermore, the estimated fiscal gap (i.e., 


revenue shortage) for the local government sector in the United 


States is predicted to increase from 54,5 billion to 350 billion 


between 1966 and 1976--an increase of over 1000% in only ten yeare,”" 


4. Social Ramifications of the Fiscal Crisis 
The fiscal crisis, however, is not solely a budgetary pro- 
blem: it has far reaching social and political ramifications, 


How can the state continue to fulfill its function of increasing 
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expenditures in order to complement core institutions (to helv 
exvand the economy and keev social veace) when it is having 
trouble providing even the more basic traditional services? i ore 
and better traditional services (police, fire, education, etc.) 
are being demanded while other new or greatly expnaded services 
(transit, welfare, etc.) have also required greater and greater 
exvenditures. In the words of one municipal expert: 

For a few cities, the situation has become pre- 

carious indeed: service needs are greater than 

their present ability to raise revenues. 

The outcome of these trends has been the 

impairment of local government's ability to vro- 

vide desired increases in municival services or, 

in many cities, to evenmaintain existing services 

at their current levels.“ 

Social crises result from these fiscal problems in that 
more and more struggles are being directed at the state itself, 
while due to the fiscal crisis, the state cannot meet most of 
these demands. Because of the targe number of social and economic 
problems facing people today (inflation, decline in real wages, 
unemployment, inadequate vnublic services, and so on), every economic 
and social class or group wants government to spend more money 
on more things. Public emoloyees are now highly unionized and 
are demanding better wages and working conditions. Welfare re- 
cipients, the unemployed and even old age pensioners are all or- 


ganized and demanding a better deal, Public housing tenants, 


neighbourhood associations and various pressure groups are demand- 


ing better housing, recreational facilities, neighbourhood amenities, 


police protection, and so on. All this is in addition to the 


expanding needs of the monopoly sector. 
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In the past, when some special interest or some social 
grouv requested or demanded additional funds for a particular 
purpose, government could at least temporarily, or ina token 
Way, accorBdate these needs since there was no severe shortage of 
funds or no severe strain on the limits to increased taxation, 
Public services could be properly maintained and social conflict 
could be kent to a minimum because government had little trouble 
meeting some if not most of the serious demands pnlaced on it, 
Likewise there Was no problem in svending additional money if 
some unforeseen social or economic problem eruvnted. This is 
certainly one of the reasons why there was so little serious conflict 
in the 1940's and 1950's and the early 1960's, Nost needs were 
either met, or else potentially serious problems were well enough 
contained and pacified, 

Today, however, the state has to deal with the fiscal 
crisis and the problem of inflation, and on top of all this, it 
has to deal with the problem of insurgency and radical movements 
among the surplus population: that is, movements among the poor, 
minority groups, women, youth and other sectors of the vopulation 
who are demanding basic changes in society, especially institu- 
tional changes that will alter the distribution of income and 
economic opportunities in their favour. 

Due to the fiscal crisis, the state cannot freely dish out 
funds to meet these needs and to contain these struggles as easily 


as itonce could, The root problem of the social crisis is this: 


how to contain social turmoil and deal with demands for an 
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improvin-, or at least stable, standard of living, fFiven the 


severe financial constraints on new fovernment svnencinz caused 
by the figsal crisis, The following section outlines the alter~ 
native courses of action onen to the modern canitalist state. 
This is then followed by an analysis of where citizen participa- 
tion, as a government sponsored activity, fits into the available 


alternatives. 


5. tlethods of Dealine with the Fiscal Crisis 
There logically avnears to be four possibilities open to 
the state in its attempt to deal with the fiscal crisis and the 


social and volitical ramifications which result from it, 


1) Opvression--the oven use of the police and military 
powers to maintain social and political order. This 

is a method of last resort and, excevt for minor uses 
of police power (strike breaking, containing demon- 
strations, politically motivated arrests, and the like), 


is only used when all other alternatives fail. 


2) Technical lianinulations--the use of various in- 
flationary policies, wage and price controls, freezes 
on government spending and government employment, 
attempts to raise overall productivity, and the like. 
These are already in use and have vroved to be of 
limited usefulness. Their greatest usefulness is 


ideological: they are introduced with fanfare to 
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at least make it anpear that the government is 


doing something about the problem. 


3) Rationalization and Planning--introduction of new 
prorprams and policies which make better and more 

efficient use of the finite government resources (e.g., 
budgetary measures such as PPEBS, and the introduction 

of regional government and regional authorities in 

order to eliminate duplication of services and to ra- 
tionalize expenditures). In short, the fiscal squeeze 
requires more collective action and planning. As one 
government study points out, “we are entering a new era 

in public administration" in which "efficiency, rationality, 
comprehensiveness, control, planning, anticipation" have 
become "the central or core values which will underlie 

the public decision making seeasaasee Program budgeting 
(PPBS), for example, which was introduced in the mid-1960's, 
is a device for steering the economy as a whole and cen- 
tralizing and coordinating government exvenditures as much 
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as vossible. 


4) Leceitimation--the state must try to integrate all 
elements of the nopnulation into a coherent system, win 
mass loyality, and legitimize itself and society. To this 
end the government attempts to administer and bureaucra- 
tize (encapsulate) not only vrivate sector lLabour-manage- 
ment conflict (as it has been doing) but also social- 


political conflict emerging from public sector workers 
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and the surnlus novulation. The basic problem is to 
win sunnort for the fovernment's programs and policies-- 
in svite of the snendine limitations caused by the 


fiscal crisis. 


What is the relationshin between these four methods of dealing 
with the fiscal and social crisis, on the one hand, and citizen 
varticipation vrograms and activities, on the other? To this 


we now turn. 


6. Particination and the Social Crisis 

In the following discussion and in Chapter IV, it is argued 
that citizen varticivation serves two functions: legitimation 
and rationalization and nlannine. Furthermore, the relationships 


between these two functions are investigated. 


Participation as lecitimation.--In the past, before the 
fiscal crisis had reached serious pronortions, the problems of 
maintaining widespread loyalty to, and accentance of, the cap- 
italist social order, were much simpler to grapple with. Legi- 
timacy came in the form of Reidverie- As long as the state was 
able to meet social demands by "delivering" more services, new 
methods of legitimation were not necessary. Social and political 
stability could be maintained by meeting at least some if not 
most of the needs and demands raised. Government spending and 
increased government intervention in the form of regulations, 


controls, licensing, and so forth, could be increased without 
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a great deal of difficulty. But the fiscal crisis has changed 
all this. Delivery is becoming increasingly difficult while, 

at the same time, the demands for government spending are dra- 
matically rising. With delivery becoming so difficult, a new 

legitimizing process was called for. To a very large extent, 

the creation and organization of fairly sovhisticated citizen 

participation programs has become the best current attempt at 

meeting this newde*” 

Participation programs create an arena in which all types 
of individuals and social grouns are brought together in order 
to consider and study a specific »nroblem or set of problems. 
When citizens are invited to particivate in this way, they are 
in effect led to believe that the government's problems are also 
their own »vroblems. Instead of having to spend money to meet 
certain needs, the government invites citizens to study the 
problem, and to see that there are fiscal constraints on solving 
it, thereby hoving that "resnonsible" citizens would compromise 
their demands and/or better understand why certain demands are 
“impossible” to meet. It is immnortant for the governnent under 
these circumstances to disnel the notion that it has an infinite 
capacity to deliver the goods, and that the failure of the govern- 
ment to deliver is not due to insensitivity or misplaced 
priorities or the fact that it is serving corporate interests 
rather than »ublic interests. Public participation vrograms, 


properly organized, are usually capable of accomplishing this-- 


at least for the majority of the participants. Legitimacy is 
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thereby gained by having the citizen better understand the nroblems 
and the canstraints on the government's ability to do anything 
about it, An official study commissioned by the Ontario Govern- 
ment states that 

varticination tends to stamn governnent activity 

with lesitimacy. . . . Paticipation serves as a 

safety valve to diffuse or neutralize dissidence, 

Vhen dissidents are allowed to varticipate, they 

come to feel the full weicsht of either the accev- 

tance or rejection of the majority opinion. 

They will be less carelessin gauging what the ma- 

jority wishes, They will also become more sen- 

sitive to, and accenting of, the average opinion 

and come to accent the nrocedures for differing 

with and changing this majority ovinion. Only 


persons who live outside of the political com- 
munity have na stake in it.* 


This method of using citizen participation to legitimate 
government action (or inaction) has the possibility of being 
successful because it further promotes public belief in three 


basic fallacies: 


1) it posits all sorts of constraints on govern- 
ment action as if all these constraints were 


immutable, i.e., in the "nature of things"; 


2) it oromotes and strengthens the fallacy of 
pluralism--that the government really serves 


the "nublic interest"; and, 


3) it creates and reinforces the illusion that 
One group's demands are impossible to meet be- 


cause other grouvs have equally pressing demands, 
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resulting in a "divide and conquer" 
stratesy--i.e., "fight your neighbours, 


not us." 


In any particinatory nrocess the government must nut for- 
Ward a certain amount of information and data pertaining to the 
nroblem at hand. The selective use of information and the de- 
finition of possible solutions have the effect of placing con- 
straints on the scope and nossible decisions made by those par- 
ticipvating. Therefore, with the government doing its best to de- 
fine the constraints, basic questions which ask why there are so 
many constraints, why is there a fiscal crisis, why can‘*t the 
rates of vrofit be diminished, and so on--are usually never 
asked and are vlaced beyond the scope of the matter at hand, 

Peovle are lead to believe that there simply are, for un- 
avoidable reasons, numerous constraints which simply cannot be 
overcome. Once veonle perceive the problem and the possible 
solutions in a very narrow sense, having accented numerous con- 
straints (both explicit and implicit) as immutable, they are un- 
able to imagine any other alternative vossibilities and must 
accevt the scone and type of alternatives offered by the govern- 
ment. This is one reason there is so much written and said about 
all the various "dilemmas" we face today--"the urban dilemma," 
"the housing dilemma," “the poverty dilemma"--the solutions to 
any vroblem can become a "dilemma" if numerous immutable con- 


straints are imnosed on the range of nossible solutions, 
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Another result of accenting numerous constraints as given, 
is the traditional way snlanners are trained to think and talk of 
"trade-offs," by which they mean the necessity to sacrifice one 
objective in favour of another, as if, by a law of nature, both 
cannot be achieved. Trading-off, as a mode of decision making, 
makes sense only when a number of constraints are accented as. 
insurmountable and unavoidable. Planners are vrobably more 
accurately described as professional "traders-off" and not 
planners if by planning we mean, in constrast to management and. 
administration, the progressive inclusion within the scope of 
human choice and decision, matters that earlier appeared as con- 
straints or unavoidable outcomes. 

The second fallacy promoted by participation programs is 
that of pluralism--that all groups and interests in the povula- 
tion have an equal chance of making themselves heard in the de- 
cision making process and that the state vromotes the welfare of 
society as a whole. Needless to say, if most peovle did not be- 
lieve in the wluralist view and believed, rather, that capitalist 
society is composed of classes with the state protecting the in- 
terests of the dominant ones, much more than participation pro- 
grams would be needed to maintain the legitimacy and stability 
of the current socialand economic order. In this case, the first 
method of dealing With the fiscal and social crises listed earlier-- 
oppression--would probably be needed to maintain baters- But 
as long as the false belief that pluralism is a reality can be 


maintained, the open use of force remains unnecessary. 
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Citizen particivation programs are based on the same myth 
they seek to vervetuate: pluralism. They bring citizens to- 
gether and lead them to believe that they really are having an 
effect on eovernment policy and that their needs and problems 
are at least beins given full consideration. 

The third basic fallacy vromoted by particivation yrograms 
often results in a "divide and conquer" outcome. I\ihen a 
group of varticinvants have accepted the various constraints and 
funding limitations set by the government, the need to decide who 
gets a share of these "limited" resources can cause the partici- 
pating grouvs to fight among themselves. No longer is the govern- 
ment seen as the source of the problem, but other social grouns 
are now the source of the problem. In this way, one social group, 
minority, or neighbourhood organization is played off against 
another or against another faction within its own group. 

"Divide and conquer" is quite often a result of a particina- 
tory vrogram even if it hasn't been nlanned to start with, Sy 
the very fact that grouvs and individuals with diverse and often 
conflicting interests are brought together and must work tosether 
on a usually controversial issue, means that fights between 
participants will often occur. When this happens, the govern- 
ment has a perfect excuse to drov the entire participation vrocess 
and to proceed as it pleases indevendent of citizens. Or, if it 
is an issue of minor imvortance, the citizens can simoly be allowed 
to fight among themselves as long as they wish. 

An example of this is the Neighbourhood Improvement Pro- 


gram (NIP) introduced in 1973 by the Canadian government as a 
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renlacement for the old urban renewal vrogram, NIP calls for 
a high degree of particinvation amone residents of the designated 
neighbourhoods. One problem is that the program has very limited 
fundins so that only a very small number of neipnbourhoods can 
become designated for imorovement erants. Another voroblem is that 
all the diverse interest grouyxs within an area (neirhbourhood 
residents, businessmen, local industries, landlords, tenants) 
must somehow work together (varticipate) and jointly agree on 
how the money is to be svent in their area. As a Federal brochure 
on the NIP program explains: 

This program is intended to emphasize the local 

role in selectins neishborhoods and in developing 

and implementing plans Within the limits of vre- 

determined funds .. « 

[PJarticivation of the residents in the program 

for the neighborhood is seen as a very imvortant 

factor. . .« »« it is vrovincial and local authori- 

ties who determine the most effective means for 

ensuring such varticipation.*? (my emvhasis) 
What has havpened is that neighbourhoods often fight each other 
for a NIP designation. Once they have it, they fight the other 
NIP areas for a greater percentage of the local NIP funds, And 
finally, once they have the money, neighbourhood NIP committees 
fieht among themselves in deciding how the money is to be svent, 
Each different gzrouv has its own interests to vromote. An empty 
lot can be a new parking lot for the businessmen, a park for the 
residents, or room for exvansion of a local industry. The resi- 


dential areas want streets closed to prevent heavy through traffic, 


while businessmen and industries want better access. And so On, 
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Once these three basic fallacies are vrovnagated among 
particivants, the particinvation process can then proceed to 
co-ont the efforts of various grouns in an attempt to reach a 
"solution" “accentable" to everyone, simply because everybody 
can now be shown how a better solution is not feasible, or is 
not attainable due to technical imperatives, "lack" of resources, 
or divisions within the grouov itself, Officials can then 
claim that the lack of a solution is not due to the non-re- 
sponsiveness of a bureaucracy or a real bias in favour of one 
grouy as onposed to another. They simply leave it up to those par- 
ticipating to study the data, analyze the vroblem within the 
given constraints and then, if nossible, decide on a"feasible" 


and "resvonsible" solution, 


Particination as rationalization and nlannines.--The legi- 
timation function of varticipation vrograms, however, is not a 
straight-forward or simple tyne of process. Participvation, by 
definition, is a timeeconsuming and often costly process in- 
volving yveople who lack any high degree of technical exvertise 
in dealing with a given problem, "Economically," the vrocess is, 
therefore, quite inefficient. To this extent, particination, 
as a means of dealing with the fiscal crisis and its social and 
political consequences, might anpear to be incompatable with another 
important means: rationalization and planning. The latter calls 
for the use of a great deal of strongehanded technical expertise 
to solve problems and to better allocate limited resources. To 


accomplish this, decisions must be made quickly and decisively and 
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proceed according to a »revlanned technical scheme. 

This conflict between "inefficient" partici»nation for the 
sake of leritimation and the technical rationality of nublic finance 
and resource allocation, vartially exnlains the great vascilla- 
tion on the nart of officials in launching citizen participation 
prorrams. The leritimizing value of partrcination must be balanced 
against the compromising effects it will have on the rationali- 
zation and technical planning vrocesses. Hence, officials, 
eanectaly the more technically orientated ones, tend to hesitate 
when it comes to including a high degree of particination ina 
planning or decision making process, Also, at some point ina 
particination program, officials may feel temoted to terminate 
prematurely the participatory vrocess, recognizing that there is 
the danser of undermining the legitimizing function, but being 
driven to it for the sake of the much mere efficient rationali- 
zation and vlanning types of solutions. 

Thus citizen narticivation finds itself ina difficult 
position in terms of the fiscal crisis, Government is sometimes 
forced into a particivatory vrocess by citizens and orpranized 
frouvs for the various political reasons explained vreviously 
in Chapter II. It also sometimes voluntarily chooses to initiate 
a narticipatory process for the legitimation reasons listed above 
and when it (government) feels it is in its interest to do so. 
But in either case there is a compromising of the rationalization 
and planning process. This partially explains the tensions which 


almost always exist between the exverts and the citizens. The 
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problem from the official's voint of view is where do you strike 
the balance in a varticular situation. This is a question which 
faces all citizen particination vnrozrams. 

However, citizen narticination still, ina totally 
different way, can be maninulated to serve and complement the 
rationalization and technical planning vrocess. This grows from 
the recornition that exvert rationalization can be aborted if 
the experts don't take into account political factors in the 
planning vrocess. J'any of the most comorehensive and technically 
competent vlans have been blocked by angry protest from citizens 
and orgainzed grouns of citizens. (For examvle, expressways, 
power nlants, urban renewal schemes, new airports, rezonings-- 
just to name a few.) The state had to learn the lesson by bitter 
experience. It had to extend its narrow concention of technical 
rationality to embrace the technology of volitical nulse sensing. 

Without taking into consideration the nolitical constraints 
of a given course of action, a great deal of time, money and effort 
could go down the drain--which defeats the entire nourvose of ra- 
tionalization and vlanning as a means of covine with the fiscal 
crisis. It could simply end uv worsening the vroblem and the 
fiscal crisis if plans are continually aborted by last minute 
vrotest. An exampole of this, the > etrovolitan Toronto Trans- 
portation Plan Review, is presented in the following chapter. 

Thus, from this vantage point, legitimation and rationa- 
lization are not fully incomnatable. Public varticivation is 


a means by which the planning process can be exnanded to include 
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the major »olitical factors and constraints which are necessary 
to helw szrevent the entire vlan or »rovosal from beinre ahorted 
by well orranized citizen protest. It is this aspect of nar- 
ticipation vororrams--its function in the traditional plannines 


process--which the next chanter examines. 
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CHAPTER IV 


CITIZEN PARTICIPATION AND THE PLANNING PROCESS 


1. The Traditional 2lannine ?rocess 

Since the 1930's nlanning has been approached as a 
"nrocess"--a method of rational vrogramming requirins a syste- 
matic avvroach in the making of ZY ete, As one basic nlanning 
text points out: 


city nlanning is viewed as a process--a series of 


evolutionary and rationally organized stens which 
lead to »ronosals for guided urhan growth and de- 


velopment, 
These "rationally organized stens" have been fully develoved in 
the vlanning literature. As described in all basic vlannines 
textbooks, the vlannines vrocess is believed to proceed syste- 
matically fromthe selection of goals and objectives; collection 
and analysis of vertinent data: generation of alternative 
volicies and plans compatible with the objectives and the data; 
and finally to vlan evaluation, selection and imolementation, 
Each of these stevs has its own vast and detailed body of pro- 
cedural literature. 

In addition, the planning vrocess is intended to be com- 
prehensive, in order to cover all nossible asvects of a pro- 


blem. In the end, according to vlanning theory, the best 
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possible plans are suvvosed to result from this rational 
"“comorehensive vlanning process." However, the realities of 


planning have never quite measured uv to plannine theory. 


2. The Problem of Immlementation 

The most comorehensive and rational of vlans are of little 
value if they are incavable of being implemented. In the early 
years of the vlanning profession fand uv to the 1950's) the pro- 
blem with implementation was with the lack of official acceptance 
of vlanning by local government. Planners, as vointed out in 
Chapter If, attemoted to seek out public support for planning 
as a means to force politicans to initiate and to implement plans. 

However, during the 1950's, as the fiscal crisis began to 
develon and as the demands for more rational use of public re- 
sources arose, planning became firmly established at all levels 
of government. . 

City vlanning became institutionalized on the assertion 
that comprehensive master volanning was needed for the orderly 
growth and development of cities. The ideology vromoted by the 
profession that comprehensive solutions are needed, that resources 
must be used efficiently, that decision making must be increasinely 
rationalized, and that professionally trained planners are uniquely 
neutral varticivants in decision making, helped to legitimize 
the existence of early planning agencies. The fiscal crisis and 
the resultine need for greater rationalization and planning in 


the allocation of increasingly scarce resources, has confirmed 
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the total accentance of vlanning as a legitimate and necessary 
governmental activity. 
The yroblem now confronting implementation, therefore, 


is not the lack of official sunvort, but public onposition to an 


ever increasing nunber of planning projects. As a recent article 


in a professional planning journal points out: 


Locating certain vublic facilities is increasingly 
subject to citizen onposition. At least in the short 
run, implementation has become costly and subject to 
greater risks. Hiehway projects, power generating 
plants, nublic housing, university and hosvital ex- 
pansion plans have joined the more traditional lists 
of *noxious' facilities which generate controversy, 
delay,, concessions, vetos, and other implementation 
risks. 


This new road block to imolementation has caused many planners 
to take another look at the "rational comnrehensive planning pro- 
cess" td see what is wrong. One planner, for example, writing 
about the emerging views of planning, points out that a central 
question which must be dealt with concerns 

the wide disparity that exists between the planners’ 

traditional notions of rationality and the actual 

social (or 'nolitical') process by which policies 

are actually chosen, and , . . what adavtations 

must be made in the method, strategy, or content 

of the planning process. . 3 
Citizen varticipation, as a method of determining and incorvorating 
the attitudes of neovle towards planning alternatives, with the 
hope of better success at imnlementation, has become a central 
one of these "adaptations" to the "method, strategy, or content 


of the planning process." 
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The traditional vlannine process, claiming (incorrectly) 
to be value-neutral and in the service of the overall public in- 
terest, ignored the political strenrth of the potential ovvonents 
to plans. To this derree the planning process is not comnrehen- 
sive nor is it rational. A key variable to the successful im- 
plementation of planning vronosals is missing. Official estab- 
lished sonhisticated citizen particivation vroframs have become 
one of the vrimary means of rectifying this omission. Citizen 
particivation is becoming,.nd indeed must hecome,a necessary part 
of the planning vrocess if vlanning is to be effective. 

Planning textbooks and traditional planning theory have 
usually made at least some vassing reference to the need to in- 
form and consult the public. WYowever, until recently, varticipa- 
tion has never been treated seriously, and has never been syste- 
matically incornorated into the vlanning vrocess. 

A Plan that has no meaning for the citizens or 

is in canflict with their views will not receive 

public suovort. Such a nlaun cannot be effective 

in influencing develonment. 

As the numbers of the plans and projects whose irmmlementation were 
opposed or even stovved continually increased, so did the realiza- 
tion of the validity of the above comment and the need to act on 
it. Today there is a vast body of literature describing case 
histories of citizen narticivation and the various methods of in- 
corvorating "constructive" pnarticivation into the plannine pro- 


cess.’ In addition, planninp theory is beginnings to reflect this 
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chanre by stressine the importance of the social and volitical 
asvects of the nlanninp vrocess,. 
Traditional comvrehensive nlanning was (and is) 
neither conmnrehensive nor olannine as I define it. 
It is not comorenensive hecause it cealt only with 
certain snatial asnects of the city (as if a city 
were mainly a set of land uses), and irnored many 
of the economic »rocesses of community life, and 
almost all of the social, cultural, and political 
 ~rocesses. It concerned itself with ssnace but not 
with neonle and their social groupings; with the 
location of facilities but not with what went on in- 
side these facilities; and with land values but 
not with social values. 
However, this does not mean that particivation is beins incor- 
vorated into the planning vrocess simvly because reformers think 


that it is a proper and democratic thing to do. 


3. Particivnation as TManivnulation 

If ours were a vluralist society, incorporatinp meanineful 
varticivation into the societal decision-making vrocess 
would be a progoessive step forward, The reality of 
participation would match the ideal since our theory of nartici- 
pation would be based on a correct theorv of vnolitical authority 
in society. By fully incorvoratins varticivation as an integral 
part of the planning process, planners could then, in reality, 
plan for "society as a whole," that is, plan in the public inter- 
est. There would then be little need for huge numbers of citizens 
and citizen organizations to continually fisht plans, planners, 
and planning asencies, since their interests would be represented 


and most likely served. 
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However, this is not hanvening,and indeed can not hanveny 
within the confines of our vresent social order. The vluralist 
view of society is wrone. The view of nlanning as a value—neutral 
process servinr the nublic interest is wronr. And the view held 
by liberals and reforners that increased varticivation will help 
sotve our social nroblems is also wrong. The arsuments presented 
in Chanter III substantiate these conclusions. 

Under the vresent pattern of social relations, a plan al- 
Ways benefits some vnolitical interests and discriminates against 
others. The important question to consider is, as Herbert Gans 
puts it: "Who plans with what ends and means for which interest 
group?"? Citizens are demanding to varticinate in decision 
makins, not because narticivation is an end in itself, but because 
their interests are not beins served and narticination is viewed 
as a means of trving to insure that their interests are served. 

However, some olanners, fovernment officials,and the cor- 
porate interests which are hehind many of the more controversial 
planning vroposals, view varticipation from a totally different 
perspective, They see oublic participation as an end in itself. 
Particivation to them is a nrocess which can easily be manipulated 
for the purnose of co-opting and dividing potential onnosition 
and a process which, by pivine vlanning officials better data on 
the potential strengths and weaknesses of opvosition, allows 


officials to devise the minimum number of concessions needed to 


buy off enough of the protesting citizens. 
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Locatins controversial facilities.--There are many examples 
of "varticinvation as manipulation" in the citizen participation 
literature and a fair amount of research is being conducted along 
these lines. One of the better examoles is a research nroject 
called "Research of Conflict in Locational Decisions," funded by 
the National Science Foundation (an "indevendent" agency of the 
United States sovernnent). 

The purpose of the research is to find ways of success- 
fully imolementing controversial proposals for new facilities 
by incorporating the minimum number of concessions and side pay- 
ments needed to nlacate the opposition, 


The side payment concept provides the least-cost 
imolementation solutions through the provision of 
side-pnayments in the form of additional minimum 
concessions to placate onnosition. This facility 
nackagse method consists of develoning solutions 
which combine the original noxious facility to be 
located (main facility), a least-cost package of 
other facilities (auxiliary facilities), and acti- 
vities selected to minimize public costs at given 
risk levels. Sy considering facility vackages at 
various available locations, the solution can in- 
volve not only the least-cost nackage of facilitips, 
but also the optimal site for its implementation. 0 


The only way this least-cost "facility vackage" method will work 
is if planners know the political strengths and weaknesses of the 
opposition. They must be able to determine the minimum amount 

of concessions and side payments needed to placate any votential 
opposition. In addition, they must determine where the ovvosition 
is the strongest and where it is the weakest. For examole, if 


ovvosition is weakest along one alternate exoressway corridor, 


the chances of costly implementation delays will probably be less 
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if that corridor is selected. 

It is only by incornorating a public particivation vropram 
into the planning vrocess that vlanners can determine the politi- 
cal strengths and weaknesses of potential opponents. This is 
accomplished throurh questionnaires, ovinion nolls and numerous 
public meetings in which citizens are allowed to "freely" voice 
their ovinions and objections. In this way, after having analysed 
this "data," the decision makers can choose the least-cost set of 
concessions necessary to enable imvlementation to vroceed smoothly. 


Also, having learned the strength and opinions of the 


opposition, 


It may be vossible, for example, to ‘compensate! 
local grouns for the potentially negative impacts, 
to eliminate or mitirate some of the negative 
aspects, to conduct an informational campaign 

to reduce the nercevtion of negative effects, or, 
to withhold critical information about imoacts. 
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In addition, 


It should he noted that if no set of auxiliary 

facilities can sreatly reduce onnosition, then it 

may be advisable to pgevaluate the project and 

possibly abandon it. °° 
It is in this way, therefore, that citizen particivation programs, 
though somewhat costly and inefficient in the short run, can often 
be manipulated to serve and comolement the long run rationaliza- 
tion and planning process, by helping to guarantee that the enor- 
mous costs which went into plannins would not be wasted by last 


minute ovnosition. Experience has shown that it is not uncommon 


for many vrovosals to lead to 


disruvtions, delays, or to demands for major 
chanres in the desisen and imolementation of the 
facility--all resultinr in additional imnlemen- 
tation costs. If the concessions on auxiliary 
facilities needed to vlacate the onnosition remain 
within budsetary limitations, then the nlanning 
arency could again determine that site which mini- 
mized the expected total cost of implementation 
{which mirht be different from the least-cost 

site on vhysical grounds alone). 


An additional exnenditure on a participation program can often 
result in lower implementation costs in the long run. In view 
of the fiscal crisis, this is becoming increasingly necessary, 
and governments are increasingly recognizing this. One report 


published by the Ontario Government, voints out that: 


Participation vrohably is the most efficient and 
cost-effective manner of makins decisions. ‘hile 
conventional Wisdom argues that particivoation slows 
down decision processes, adds to the overall cost and 
design of imnlementation, and introduces a host of 
irrelevant factors, varticipation may do precisely the 
opposite. iost decision-making studies never examine 
the costs of overcoming consequences not foreseen in 
advance, There can be no better way of discovering 
these unforeseen consequences, long a major problem 
of administration, than by involving in the decision 
processes those likely to be affected by them. A 
slower decision can become economical over the long 
term. Particination, in other words, may be cost- 
effective through cost-avoidance, Spmetet ng that may 
be widely accented in a few years. ! 


It should also be clear by now that participation vrograms 
have an enormous potential of being used as methods for maninula- 
tion of the public, rather than beings used to democratize decision 
making, as the reformers who advocate it often contend. The papers 
published by the "Research on Conflict in Locational Decisions" 


make this voint quite clear. 


The discussion paper concerning an exvressway proposed for 


New Orleans (a highway which was finally defeated by onvosition 


grouvs), states: 


Had the Hiphway Denartnent foreseen the potential 
onvosition, it could have offered its less offensive 
provosal first and mobilized its ova coalition of 


grouns in favor of the expressway. ! 


In another discussion paper, which dealt with the 
Expressway (also defeated by citizen opposition), 


that: 


The »curvose of this study is to learn nore 
the develovment of controversy and the way 
minimize or nrevent harmful outcemes.. . 


One of the nresumotions of the research is 


by Knowing more about the conditions that 1 
y z 


Nudson River 


it is stated 


about 


to 


that 
ead to 


controversy, the vlanninr agency will be better 
able to foresee the consequences of its decisions 
and consider such conditions as criteria in the 


Gecision making vrocess.! 


In another revort, titled "Notes of the Development of a Community 


Ovposition Crouv," the author states: 


The purvose of this revort is to help answer the 
following question: how can one identify in advance 
community or neighborhood groups who for one reason 


or another will he effectively able to onpose civic 


improvement vrojects?!// 


And finally, a published revort which summarizes much of their 


research, concludes by stating thats; 


Greater induced varticination on the part of inner 
city neirfhborhoods could emerge as a further stage 


of "co-optation" of community leaders .. . 


Policy- 


malers can use effectively such techniques to in- 
hibit erosion of their traditional functions. They 
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can also withold information on critical issues 

until it is too late for comminity <c¢rouns to act 

effectively. Their rationale can be, of course, 

that their own vorofessional backfround and exnert 

judgement provide the preatest assurance of 

efficiency, aesthetics and peabizity in the future 

course of city develonment. B 
The discussion vavers and pvublished articles are all concerned 
with buying off the opvosition with minimum concessions and side- 
payments, and in ways of preventing the organization of community 
grouvs which may ovpose various proposals. This is far froma 
reform vroeram of makins decision making more democratic and re- 
sponsive to the needs and interests of citizens. In addition, 
this is not merely some academic theoretical writing which is 
not being put into practice. Such uses of citizen participation 


in urban vlanning are actually occuring, as the following two 


examples indicate, 


The Toronto Transvortation Plan Review.--Examples of large 
scale government initiated public participation programs are be- 
coming quite common. The ji etropolitan Toronto Transportation 
Plan Review (MITPR) is an example of a planning process designed 
to fully incorporate particivation as a method of "political data 


collection" into the traditional planning vrocess. 


Public particination in the context of the 
Netronolitan Toronto Plan Neview Transvortation 
Study is seen as a vrocess of mutual education 
leading to an interchan-re of information, ideas 
and suvport amone the vublic, voliticians and 


Dlanners at all stares of the nlanning process, 
n order that future transnortation services may 
reflect public oninions and concerns, 


In such a public varticivation program, in- 

formation is sunvlied to the vlanners by the 

public regarding community goals, attituces, 

values, voreferences and priorities; in return 

the vlanners vrovide the nublic with a greater 

knowledge and understanding of their environment 

and familiarize them with the Fechnical planning 

and decision making processes. 9 
The -=TTPR does not include any »vartnershin, or sharing, or dele- 
pation of decision making authority between citizens and officials-- 
something one would expect if the purpose of the vrogram was in 
fact to be "particivation" rather than "information gathering." 
The i7fTPR literature points out quite clearly that varticivation "does 
not involve delegation to the public of the politicians’ decision- 
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making resvonsibilities," and that, “confusion may arise as to 
where the decision-making power lies; it will have to be made 
clear that final decisions are made by the elected representatives."*! 

The vlan review was established after citizens stooped con- 
struction of the Svadina Expressway, a key link in the local trans- 
portation master plan. Not only did this disrupt the entire 
planned transportation network, but revresented an enormous waste 
of public funds. A huge interchange and a 6,000 foot ditch com- 
plete with bridges are all that remain of the pronosed express- 
way--an outstanding monument to the implementation problems of 
the "traditional-rational-comprehensive-vlanning-process,." 

The task of the >TTPR was to review the transportation 
master plan and the other controversial urban expressways it pro- 
posed. In view of the strength and the recent success of citizen 


opposition, varticination was fully incorported into the planning 


process with an eye to better chances of eventual implementation 


2a '8S as 


of the Plan Review's recommendations. 
[Tt is honed that by keeping the vublic informed 
and working closely with them during the study, 
and by inviting their comments on alternative vro- 


posals, the selected »lans will meet with Rreetex 
accevtance, and less ovnosition or apathy,* 


It appears that the !:TTPR to date, in having fully in- 
cornorated narticipation into its olanning process, has made 
successful use of particination as "political data collection," 
Solid vroof of this is the case of the Scarborough Expressway. 
The iTTPR spent a great deal of time studying this highly con- 
troversial exvressway, The Metro Chairman and other Netro Toron- 
to officials were at first demanding that construction begin soon 
and they vigorously held that the expressway was absolutely 
necessary; whereas the affected citizens, along with many other 
citizen organizations throughout the city, openly opposed it. 

The NTTPR held a total of 21 public meetings along the 
corridor and another 103 meetings throurhout the rest of letro 
Toronto, gathering the community's "foals, attitudes, values, 
preferences and priorities." In the end, the ?-TIPR decided not 
to recommend construction on the frounds that the expressway was 
not needed after all. ‘lowever, the yarticipation nrocess mace 
it quite clear to the nlanners and to the noliticians that »nublic 
sentiment was so great, and the citizens so well organized, that 
any attemnt to construct the ex»nressway would cause tremendous 
volitical turnoil and would most likely be doomed to failure. 

By the time the i‘TTPR officially announced its recommen- 


dations against the expressway, the entire huge issue simply and 
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quietly died, The officials, all of a sudden, were no loner 
militantly in favour of this “absolutely necessary" exnressway. 

In this case, therefore, the incornoration of narticina- 
tion into the nlannins nrocess as a means of political data 
collection, althourh it was costly (about $400,900) and tine- 
consuming (about two years), saved > etro Toronto officials a rreat 
deal of money and prevented a great deal of nolitical and social 
unrest. Particivation, as a means of dealing with the fiscal 
crisis, successfully functioned by strengthening the rationaliza- 
tion and planning vrocess. 

However, this case makes you wonder (if you haven't al- 
ready) about the “traditional-rational-comprehensive-nlanning- 
process." This very process found that the Scarborough Express- 
way Was absolutely necessary and that it must be built as quickly 
as possible for a lot of "scientific" and technical reasons; yet, 
only several months later, it found, again for very good "scienti- 
fic" and technical reasons, that the exoressway wasn't needed 
after all. The major difference,of course, was that the second 
time around a "political map" was added to the various other 
technical mavs of the traditional planning process, and the 
officials discovered that: 

A significant majority of those who televhoned 

or wrote to the Review, snoke at public meetings, 

filled out questionnaires, sat on the Advisory 

Committee, or were interviewed as vart of a socio- 

economic study of those who would be displaced, 


are ovnosed to the construction of the Scarborough 
Expressway. * 


The vlanners concluded that: 


in lisht of information available now, and in 
view of changes which would have been difficult 
to foresee in the 1960's, construction of the 
Scarborouth ExnressWay as shown in the currently 
pronosed desien and in the : etrovolitan Toronkp 
Transnortation Plan is no longer aporonriate. * 


The Yoston Transyortation Plannin2 Review,--The *TTPR is 
not an anomaly. Similar uses of particination are occuring 
throughout North America. In Boston, for example, the Boston 
Transportation Planning Review (BTPR) was established in January, 
1971, to study four highly controversial urban exsressways. The 
BTPR included an intensive particivatory approach, 

There were at least 300 formal community meetings 

held during the 18 month duration of the study, and 

I believe that anvroximately 35 percent of total staff 

time was devoted to involvement of the staff with 

community groups, ~ 
The BTPR planners, in the face of massive community-wide ovnosition, 
have also recognized the need to change the traditional vlanning 
process. As one of the planners points out: 

I would like to sussest that the old transvorta- 

tion vlanninr vrocess is dend. The vromise of the 

60's for a systematic transvortation-land use 

methodology based on firm quantitative grounds 

leading to rational policy formation has been a 

casuality of the so-called ‘highway revolt." .. . 

The challenge has come from the politicization 
of the vlanninz process where the varied and con- 


flicting values of a variety of ,eroups in society 
are clamorins for recosnition.@ 


The traditional planning process is dead, not because some 
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enlirhtened planners and officials thousht it would be a good 

idea to have a varticinatory srocess, but because they have been 
forced into it hy the fiscal crisis and the social turmoil 
accommnanying it. Five or ten years earlier, construction could 
have been forced through, in svite of onnosition, if the officials 
were willing to nay the financial and social costs (delays, design 
chanres, leral battles, social turmoil, etc.), ‘ith the fiscal 
crisis and the greater militancy among many citizens, such an 
attenpt has become much more difficult, A broadened vlanning 
process must take into account these fiscal constraints, and more 
and more officials are beginning to do just that. For example, 
one STPR official pointed out that the $3.5 million cost of the 
Review and its 18 month duration, were well worth the investment 


of this time and money. 


Concerning snending money and wasting time, the 
Inner Belt, which was one of the facilities we 
were studyinz, has been studied 4% times by the 
traditional process. It has resulted in 20 

years of controversy. There had been nearly 37 
million svent on oreliminary egineering for that 
facility before our study. Thie Southwest Express- 
way has been under controversy for 20 years. « « 


The total amount snent of vreliminary ensineering 
for that facility vorior to our study was anvroxi- 
mately 312 million. Our aim was not so much 
efficiency as resvonse to what are obviously 
emerzing issues in our urban areas. Not to re- 
spond to those issues is inefficient and, as 
on proves, terribly exnensive,. 






The 3TPR concluded that none of the four ex»ressways under 
study should be built and that, instead, more public transit 


should be constructed, This reconmendation has since been 


adonted by the governor. The read results of the BT? is that 

two of the methods of dealins with the fiscal crisis outlined 
earlier have been strengthened: 1) rationalization and vlanning-- 
the chances of citizens onnosing the new transnrortation plans 
develoned by the 8TPP are slight and, likewise, the chance of 
wasting additional millions of dollars on plannines efforts are 
also slight; and 2) legitimation--Sostonians can now feel that 
they really did have a voice in planning, and that the system 


really works and isn't so bad after all. 


4, Conclusions 


Nationalization vs. Leritimation.--As we have seen in 
Chapter TII and here in Chanter IV, these two methods of dealing 
with the fiscal crisis and its social ramifications--legitimation, 
and rationalization and planning--avnear to have both contradic- 
tory and comvlementary asnects. Particination, when used as a 
technique to lesitimize fovernment action or inaction, can be a 
long drawn out, inefficient »rocess--just the ov»nosite of the re- 
quirements of an effective rationalization and nlannins vrocess. 
However, rationalization and vlanning can often become inefficient 
if participation as "nolitical pulse sensing" is not included. 

The views of highly organized and vocal citizens must be gathered 
and assessed before decisions on the econonic and volitical 
feasibility of various alternatives (build,no-build, location, 


packase of side payments) can be rationally made. 


The decision as to which one of the two methods will be 
emohasized at the exvense of the other fi.e,, how much "real" 
participation will be allowed by officials) largely depends upon 
the imnortance of the issue. If a minor issue involving a highly 
localized project is involved, and time is not an important 
factor, there is likely to be a great deal of citizen participa- 
tionincorvorated in the vlanning process if the citizens demand 
it or if the government feels that it is necessary for the le- 
gitimation reasons outlined earlier. The planning of local parks, 
playgrounds, neighbourhood improvement projects, local zoning 
changes, minor official plan amendments, localized redevelopment 
proposals, and so on, are all likely to incorporate a great deal 
of participation. Since time and money are not imvortant, officials 
don't care if citizens busy themselves with numerous meetings, 
committees and sub-committees, and endless internal squabbles. 
Also, because the issue is of minor political and economic sipz- 
nificance, officials don't mind giving up some,or even a preat 
geal, of the final decision-makine power, fiost cases in which 
particination has been widely nublicized as being "successful" 
have been in these minor issues, in which the ideolory that parti- 


civation really does work and that the government really is re- 


sponsive is effectively vromoted. 

In issues of major significance, involving national, re- 
gional or even local economic srowth and prospverity, participa- 
tion is used much more restrictively, if at all. Because of the 


scale and the far-reaching ramifications these issues have (e.¢., 


power generating plants, oil vine lines, expressway systems, 
new airnorts, ports, regional plans, industrial parks, trunk 
sewer and water mains, regional economic development policies, 
and so on), both time and money are of extreme importance. 
Neither can be wasted. Since rationalization and vlanning are 
vital to the successful and efficient comnletion of these major 
tyves of vrojects, varticipation is avoided at all costs. 

The only exceovtions areincases where the possibility of 
disruption exists. Then a carefully planned, carefully promoted 
and carefully guided particinatory vrocess is established to heln 
minimize the chance of disrupvtions and the amount of social turmoil 
caused, while at the same time, to maximize the amount of political 
information extracted from the citizens. Both the iTTPR and the 
BTPR are examples af this. In both these cases an effective use 
of participation helped to determine that the nrojects in question 
were not worth the financial costs and the social turmoil they 
would engender if construction was attempted. 

However, in cases where the local elites determine that 
a vroject is absolutly necessary, such a participatory process 
would help determine where the ovposition is the weakest, which 
grouvs could be bought off by what nackaze of side nayments, which 
alternatives would divide citizens and cause infighting, what tyne 
of nublic relations camnaign should be launched, and so on. The 


proposed facility could then he constructed within these con- 


straints. 


Particivation: ideal vs. reality.--Perhavs the key 


point these two chavters make is that there is a great deal more 
to citizen varticipation in urban planning than one would gather 
from the current planning literature and the current liberal 
ideas and official rhetoric about how "nice" it is to include 
citizens inthe»vlanning process. The liberal ideology of par- 
ticipation is far removed from the vragmatic and manivulative 
reality of participation. If this fact isn't understood by 
citizens and vlanners involved in "particivatory" planning 
processes, there is little chance of using vartitination for the 
purpose of bringing about social change, rather than being used 


by it to reinforce and stabilize the status quo. 
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CHAPTER V 


PARTICIPATION IN PLANNING: ITS FUTURE POTENTIAL 


In view of the forgoing, it should be obvious that two 
naive and simvle views of narticipation must be rejected. First, 
that particivation really works and democratizes decision-making 
and planning, and that it is the progressive thing to do; and 
second, on the other hand, that participation is worthless, a 
waste of time and effort, that it is all manipulation, that it 
does not produce any outcomes that are meaningful, so let us 
not have anythins to do with it. These two simplistic views 
of participation must be rejected as simply incorrect, 

However, having rejected these two extremes, then what 
do we do? By doing nothing, we allow the current ways in which 
participation is heing used and manipulated to continue and 
further develov along current patterns as outlined above. Is 
this something desirable? 

It is for those who are satisfied with the status 
quo and who would therefore be interested in conserving the 
social structure as it is by trying to work out methods and pro- 
grams that are not disruptive and which co-opt dissent and opnosi- 
tion. host of the research beings conducted into voarticipvation 


is along these lines. If the current uses of citizen varticivation 
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continue and become further develoned, the most likely out- 
come will nrobably be a gradual official recognition of citizen 
grouvs, which would mean the formal establishment of "new rules 
of the eame" to keep citizen activity within predetermined and 
volitically—manageable limits. 

This does not mean that citizen grouns should not be 
formally recognized as a political force nor that there should 
not be "rules of the game" established. Every society needs 
these to operate. 

What it does mean is that citizen organizations must be 
conscious of whose rules are being established and which game is 
being played. "Reforms" loftily bestowed by the government and 
operated under its bureaucratic control are only devised to 
perpetuate activities which are feasible within current institu- 
tional structures rather than activities requiring modifications 
in institutions, so that political activity on the part of 
urban residents can be kent within "acceptable" and manageable 
limits (that is, as ineffective as possible in dealing with sub- 
stantive matters). The purpose of reforms initiated by the 
government and by various professionals (planners, social workers, 
social-policy analysts, and so on) is most often to oreserve 
the system as it is, not to make substantive changes. Such 
reform is often seen as an end in itself, rather than a means 
to an end. Community grotuwws must, therefore, analyze very care- 
fully the full ramifications of liberal and democratic sounding 


reforms. 
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An article by Daniel Sell and Virginia Held, which 
deals with the »roblems caused by the "community revolution" 
of the late 1960's, concludes by promoting the resulation 


of community organizations. 


If in a multigrouyn society, within which there 

to to be effective varicination, social conflict 

is to be rerulated within bounds, then, just as 

mechanisms for economic bargaining were worked out 

in the 1940's and 1959's which brourht the trade 

unions in the society, so mecinunisms for political 

bar, vinis. have to be established which allow for 

a tradeoff of objectives between gsrouvs. This means 

a more formal recoenition of political groups, 

just as there was recognition of trade unions, and 

the establishment of rules of the game, within 

boundaries of defined communities within which the 

bargaining can take vlace.! 
On the surface, such a suggestion sounds progressive and de- 
mocratic. However, under the current social order, there is no 
reason to doubt that planners and other social scientists will 
further develov such mechanisms, not solely for their vro- 
gressive and democratic content, but to formally co-opt and 
regulate the activities of community groups. 

There has been for a number of years a clear movement 
in social science research toward develoving methods of social 
control and social management, just as narticipation has been 
used for decades as an industrial-management technique to help 


keev workers pacified and to lessen the chances of walkouts, 
plant sabotage, and the like. Participation, when managed pvro- 
perly, can be an extremely conservatizing process, not only in 
the work place but also in the community. To quote Bell and 


Held again: 
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One virtue of varticination is a simple one, It 

not only creates a basis of community, by allowing 

peonle to share in decisions that affect their 

lives, it is also a deenly conservatizine institu- 

tion for, like vroverty, it fives veonle a stake 

in the decision whioh becomes binding on all, 

This sort of outcome,and this use of varticination, does 
not have to haoven. If citizens involved in narticinatory pro- 
grams and progressively minded vlanners understand the realities 
of particination, and develon strategies based uvnon this under- 
standing, then participation can be used to bring about social 
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change~ rather than becoming a social-engineering technique 
supvorting and legitimizing the current social order. 

lowever, the key question and the most difficult one to 
answer, remains: What is the best way of intervening and 
changing the likely course of events outlined above? “Secause 
the official use of varticipation as a social=management tech- 
nique is still fairly new and underdeveloped, the varticular 
forms and tactics of organization and intervention are not yet 
very clear. 

One thing that is clear is that, despite the actions or 
wishes of the state or of citizens, two social vhenomena will 


continue to occur and to expand: 


1) citizens are organizing around urban issues 
in increasing numbers, and constantly placing more 
and more demands on the state. This activity will 


continue to grow as the fiscal crisis worsens, as 
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the social problems connected with it increase, 
and as the conflicts surrounding urban redevelon- 


ment intensify; and 


2) there are very real fiscal, social and »olitical 
constraints which force the state (for legitimation 
and rationalization reasons) to encourage or at least 
to tolerate "structured" participation programs. But 
there are also very real problems which result from 
this course of action. There are always some citizens, 
for example, who refuse to go along and be "reasonable" 
and "constructive," and, as with the case of the War 
on Poverty in the U.S., such social management tech- 
niques are highly cavable of producing unintended 
outcomes and quite often, opvosite results (that is, 


they can backfire quite easily). 


Both of these factors guarantee that urban issues and participation 
will be major social battlegrounds of the foreseeable future, 

Given these conditions, just how should citizens 
effectively organize themselves around urban issues and avoid 
being co-onted and regulated by government particination pro- 
grams? Thus far, urban residents have at best only been cavable 
of stopping or preventing "bad" things from hannening (e.f., . 
inner city expressways, urban renewal projects, etc.). wNost 
often citizen organizations are ineffective in promoting de- 


sirable changes but are very effective in frustrating their 
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members With fruitless meetings, internal squabbles, and in- 
effective tactics (e.g., letter-writing, vetitioning, etc.), 
so that after an initial burst of activity, most organizations 
either die or consist of a handful of active pecple, 

There are some community organizations in most cities 
which have been in existence for decades. For example, the 
Annex Ratenayers Association in Toronto. The purnose of such 
groups, which are always located in middle class areas having 
large numbers of intellectuals and professionals, is to protect 
their voroverty values and to fight for higher levels of city 
services and neighbourhood amenities. Their purpose is to vre- 
serve and enhance their own interests, not to build an organiza- 
tion seeking basic changes in the social order, Community groups 
referred to throughout this vaver are those grouns composed of 
people who are not satisfied with the status quo and those 
peovle who daily suffer the negative consequences of 
urbanization. Community groups composed of these veople have 
the votential of going well beyond the narrow demands of middle- 
class frouss (who are basically satisfied with their living con- 
ditions) because their problems are so much greater and the so- 
lutions to their problems lie only in basic changes to the 
current social order. 

Bue to this current lack of organizational effectiveness 
among citizen groups, governmentemanaged particivation programs 
can be quite successful in manasing and diffusing citizen demands 


for basic social change. ‘ith huge budgets for participation 
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programs (with their staffs of sociolozists, olanners, and 
public relations experts, all of whom have exnertise in or- 
chestrating "constructive" and "“resvonsible" particination), 
the state can organize veovle on its own terms and for its 
purposes. 

However, just as the state has learned from its past mis- 
takes, so must citizen orsanizations learn from theirs. Just as 
the state is develovine techniques of using particivation for 
their own purposes, citizens must learn to take full advantage 
of the votential participation offers. As pointed out above, 
participation vrograms can easily produce far-reaching unintended 
outcomes if citizens understand the political dynamics involved 
in participation (and are not fooled by the liberal rhetoric) 
and if they use this understanding to design strategies capable 
of seizing the opportunity for using the participation process 
for their own ends, rather than being used by it. 

In order to do this, there are a number of oreanizational 
and tactical lessons which can be drawn from current exverience 
with community organizations and participation pvrorrams. The 
following are six important orsanizational princinles a citizens’ 


group must implement if it hoves te be at all effective. 


1) <A citizens" ormanization cannot be based solely on 
a_neishbourhood level, but at the minimum, on a city wice level. 


This follows directly from tne analysis in Chanter III (vages 


63-64) outlining the detrimental effects of "divide and conguor" 


strateries in which one sroun ends un firhting another. A 
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neivhbourhood which only looks after its own interest and does 
not consider the ramifications of its action on the rest of the 
larger community, can often advocate solutions to their problems 
which directly harm adjoining (or even nonadjoining) neigh- 
bourhoods. Rather than solving the problem, and rather than 
buildinz wider sunvort for their position, they end uo fighting 
With other neishbourhood srouvs. This does not mean that frouns 
at the neighbourhood level should not exist. It méans that 

they should not exist in isolation and must always be part of 

a larger organization with a city or metro wide focus, so that 
all small demands in a neighbourhood can be seen in the context 


of the whole area. 


2) The issues an orranization deals with must be city 


wide in scove, and the choice of issues must itself be a matter 





of careful decision. Host citizen organizations take up what- 
ever issues come along (e.g., defending neighbourhood amenities, 
or fighting "bad" redevelonoment vrojects) and remain "issue" 
orientated in the narrow sense of the tern. ‘hen the issue in 
contention is resolved or the grouyvs' efforts defeated, the 
organization Rd GkEy disintererates. To avoid this, criteria 
for selecting issues must be developed and the issues must be 
chosen only after careful deliberation. In order to build 
broader suopvort and to help insure organizational stability, 

all small scale, local issues must have a city wide focus and 


must be vart of the organizations’ broader, long term 
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objectives. In other words, issues must not lead to dead ends 


and must not be harmful to other neighbourhoods in the city. 


3) An orsanization must develov a vrorram based unon 
a comorehensive analysis of urban issues. Presently, most groups 
have ill-defined purvoses and zoai's, und never know what to do 
next or what issues to choose or what tactics to use. Therefore, 
most grouns can only act defensively (opposing policies and pro- 
grams) and not offensively (promoting positive change). Likewise, 
these grouns are very susceptible to being managed and manip- 
ulated by government officials and middle class social workers 
and other such professionals. A vrogram outlining workable 
tactics based upon a comprehensive and continually verified 
analysis of current conditions is the only way of guiding a 
grouvs' decisions as to the issues, tactics and timing of their 
activities. In this way present activities can be linked up 
with vast and future activities in a broader and more rational 
program, rather than simoly doing something this year, another 
different thing next year, and so on. With a program to guide 
them, citizens can initiate activities to promote change and 
to promote desirable policies, rather than just being cavable 
of sometimes preventing "bad" things from hapvening to then. 
Develoving a program and an analysis of urban issues is not 
easy. However, a groun must develop a specific program no matter 
how inadequate it may at first be. The program,iand the analysis 


on which it is based,“evelovs as the group develons. 
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4) An organization cannot he oven to just anyone. 


A grouv cannot develon a coherent pvrorram if it is made up of 
peovle with diverging and often onnosite interests. Peonrle 
basically satisfied with the status quo and veovle satisfied 

with their living conditions are not sood material for an or- 
ganization interested in bringing about chanre. ‘any present 
community grouns are niade un of people from the usver and 

middle classes, the workine class, as well as the voor. ost 
varticipation programs and citizen task forces svend most of their 
time with internal fighting because they are made un of industrial 
interests, real estate interests, business interests, residential 
interests, working class interests, and so on. how can such a 
eroun ever become a viable and effective force for chanse? It 
can't. <And that is why governnent varticination prorrams always 
try to incorvorate all the various interests in the process. 

Such grouvs can never agree on a strong »rogram and strong tac- 
tics for change--most of the time they can not even agree on 

the need for change and the definition of the vroblem. These 
diverse grouvs, therefore, always engage in compromised, and often 
ineffective, activities--when they do ensare in any activities 

at all. The only thing these srouvns end up agreeing on is to 
preserve tie status quo. "Ao change is the best state of affairs" 
turns out to be the only possible "consensuse" Such s,rouns, 


by their very comoosition, cannot work for chanse. 
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5) Citizen orranizations should not autonatically 


direct their struerles at _governnent but must determine in 


each snecific case whether or not the government is the cause 

of the nroblen. Currently, citizens direct all their demands 

at levels and agencies of government, only to find in some cases 
officials claiming to be "sympathetic" but unable to act because 
they lack sufficient authority or have "no choice" in the matter 
because of other constraints. The organization then either ends 

up doing nothing or engaging in fruitless and frustrating actions 
aimed at nowerless officials and agencies, Hence, it follows 

that the organization must be able to decide, in each concrete 
case, if: a) the administrative or political decision it opposes 
or seeks to obtain are within or outside of the sphere of authority 
of that level of sovernment; or b) if the level of government 

in question is merely a vassive actor voressured by other more 
powerful interests or dynamics in society into acting the way 

it does. If "a" is the case, then direct pressure on government 

is the correct action to take. If "b", then it would be foolish 
and futile to act as if the government was the villain. Instead 
the organization must identify the varticular interests or dynamics 
in society which have forced the government to do what it did 

(or to do what it is likely to do). This is where a comprehen- 
sive analysis of urban issues and an understanding of the realities 
of the current situation are vitally important. The organization 
can then devise tactics to confront and attemot to change these 
dynamics by launching its volitical actions against the source 


of the problein. 
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6) To be effective, tte strides of citizen oreanizcations 
in the community must link un with those of labour in the work 
place. The ultimate cause of the problers both groups are 
strugzling asrainst are the same. The cnly difference is that 
workers face the industrial and commercial cavitalists in the 
work place, while citizen groups confront them in the community, 
Because of the changing nature of modern capitalism and the ever— 
increasing intervention of government into all phases of social 
activity, the struggle has shifted from the sphere of production 
{of commodities and services) where the primary struggle was in 
the work vlace, to the svhere of reproduction C2 2Be'y the 
maintenance of a stable, if not improving, standard of living) 
where the primary struggle lies in all vohases of daily life-- 
at work in the factory or office and at home in the community. 
Unless both these struggles are united and both grouns see that 
their interests and their problems are the same, their potential 
strength will not be realized. Furthermore, both groups will 
continue to often strusrle against each other--unions seeing 
anti-development citizen activities as costing them jobs, for 
examvle. This is another reason why, neighbourhoods cannot be the 
basis of organization, Only at a city-wide level, can you find 
enough peovle who are aimul taneously hurt as workers and hurt 
as urban residents. These people, and only these, can form the 
core of such an organization. This does not mean that such an 
organization, given its core constituency, should not, under 
specific conditions, seek as many allies as possible from among 


other groups. 
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These are only sore of the more obvious orcanizatioral 
princivles which must be incornorated into citizen activity if 
it hopes to become an effective force in dealing with urban pro~ 
blems, and if it hones to avoid being"managed" into ineffective- 
ness by the “establishnent of rules of the game," as “Yell and 
Held, among many others, would like to see hapven. 

Admittedly, much more in the way of organizational 
principles has to be learned before urban residents can become 
an effective force vromotins vositive change, rather than just 
negatively opvosing proposed actions of government and business. 
That urban residents and community organizing methodology can 
overcome their current organizational problems and general lack 
of effectiveness is not as unlikely as it may seem at the present 
time. 

If, for example, we look back 100 to 150 years, we could 
never have imagined that workers in factories could ever overcome 
their organizational problems and the unrestrained use of police 
power against them in their attemot to effectively unionize. 
Likewise, even 15 years ago, union militancy and strikes among 
public sector employees (teachers, transit workers, civil servants, 
hospital workers, post office employees) would have seemed equally 
improbable given the nature of their work and all the laws and 
regulations restricting and even orohibiting public sector unions 
and their right to strike. But as the seriousness of the pro- 
blems facing these groups increased and as they learned from 
their vast mistakes in attempting to organize, they eventually 


were able to make significant gains. 
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S50 too with citizen orranizations. .\s the seriousness o* 
the fiscal crisis and its social and vnolitical ramifications in- 
crease, and as more sophisticated management techniques such as 
the misuse of democratic varticivation become all the more common, 
so too will the intensity of volitical activity on the vart of 
urban residents increase, as Well as their ability to organize 
effectively against the abuse of democratic varticivation, caus- 
ing such social-management techniques to backfire in the long 
run. This is not just wishful thinking. It has happened,and is 
currently hapnening,in many cities across Canada and the United 
States. And it will continue to hanpnven for the reasons out- 


lined earlier (pages 97-95). 


The only guestion is whether or not the full pvotential 
particivation offers as a vehicle for social change can be suc- 


cessfully utilized by urban residents, or whether it will be used 
by government (as outlined in Chapters III and IV) to help pre- 
serve the status quo and to obstruct movements for change in 
urban communities. The first stev in utilizing this potential 

is to fully analyze and understand just what the potentials and 
constraints of participation really are, as opposed to the sur- 
face manifestations and the idealized rhetoric connected with 

it. This vaver has been an attempt to develop such an analysis. 
But understanding the potential participation in urban planning 


offers is not enough. Unless people act on this potential, it 


will never be actualized, 


CHAPTER V 


NOTES AND REFERENCES 


‘Daniel Bell and Virginia Held, "The Community Revo- 
lution," The Public Interest, Summer, 1969, 177. 


2Ibid. 


3The notion of social change is admittedly and intentional- 
ly left vague in this paver, the reason being that a full treat- 
ment of this is well beyond the scope of this paner. 

However, it is vossible to outline the general direction 
of progressive social change. History shows, for example, that 
there are major directions in which society moves, which not 
only in retrospect can be found to be the case, but also can 
be seen to be the case as they are happening. 

An example of this is the transition from feudalism to 
cavitalism, The emerging canitalists at that time were the 
progressive class who consciously sought (and eventually did) 
bring about significant social change in the basic institutions 
of society, by pnutting an end to the feudal order. They did 
not accomolish this by accident, but understood at the time 
the real direction of the changes occuring and developed strate- 
gies of furthering and promoting this change. 

Today, we can see that the main contradiction is between 
the socialization of the costs of vroduction and the private 
appropriation of the benefits, causing the fiscal crisis and re- 
sulting in the inability of government to deal with the pro- 
blems of urban voverty, poor housing, insufficient social 
services, and so on. The movement of social change, therefore, 
is and must be in the direction of greater socialization of 
ownership and avvropriation. This is the only way the fiscal 
crisis can be solved and is the only way government can get 
sufficient resources so that all the "urban problems" can even 
begin to be solved. 

Thus, for the purpose of this paper, it is sufficient 
to state that by "progressive social change" is meant those 
activities which have the potential of bringing about greater 
socialization of ownership and greater social appropriation of 
the surplus produced by private entervrise, 
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